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HE German Government has decided to pre- 
cipitate the crisis which has threatened for so 
long in its relations with America. It has 
repudiated in express terms the promise which President 
Wilson secured from it last year. At the time of 
writing there has been no official announcement from 
Washington concerning the action which the United 
States Government will now take, but there can hardly 
be any doubt about its decision. So ends the peace 
discussion ; and probably it was the end which Germany 
always intended for it. The discussion may have 
served part of its purpose in making it rather more 
difficult than it was before for President Wilson to 
lead the American people into the war. But, as 
Germany must know, it has increased those difficulties 
only slightly, and the German calculation probably 
is that, since the war must in any case be decided in 
the next few months, American intervention cannot 
now make very much difference. What the Allies 
will be chiefly concerned to observe in the near future 
is whether, by the abandonment of its “ self-imposed 
limitations,” the German submarine campaign against 
merchantmen can be made appreciably more destruc- 
tive than it has been during the past three months. 
Probably it cannot. 





‘ > 1 4 

The growing seriousness of the shipping problem 
created by the submarine campaign does not need to 
be emphasized. The elements of the problem are 
simple. Shipping is being destroyed considerably faster 
than it is being replaced, whilst German submarines are 
being launched considerably faster than they are being 


destroyed. The obvious remedies are two: to build 
more ships or to destroy more submarines. So far, in 
public discussion, most stress has been laid—quite 
wrongly, we believe—on the first of these remedies. 
However much we can speed up our shipbuilding, what 
guarantee have we that the activities of the submarines 
will not be speeded up still more? In the last resort 
we might, of course, fall back on a convoy system for 
absolutely necessary supplies, but that would be a 
rather desperate expedient. The reason why the 
other, and clearly more radical, remedy is less em- 
phasized is doubtless the general indisposition which 
exists to criticise Admiralty policy. Yet it is in that 
direction that public criticism, we believe, most needs 
to be directed. In certain respects the organisation of 
the Admiralty is extremely defective—there is, for 
example, no General Staff and a very inadequate 
system for the development and practical application 
of scientific devices. Many of those who are qualified 
to express an opinion hold that the German submarine 
campaign need not and ought not to have been allowed 
to reach its present dimensions. It is of no use crying 
over spilt milk; enquiries about the past can stand 
over until after the war; the important question at 
the moment is how far the traditions of the Admiralty 
and of the Service as a whole are still being permitte 1 
to hinder the full employment of our scientific resources. 


+ - x 


The hard, dry weather has not brought us news of 
any considerable operations on the Western Front— 
as it might have done if it could have been anticipated. 
But trench raids appear to have been organised on a 
remarkable scale. Almost every day for the past 
fortnight one or more of such carefully planned raids 
has been reported with its tale of dug-outs destroyed 
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and prisoners captured, at a trifling cost. The signifi- 
cance, however, of operations of this kind is not to be 
sought for in the reported results. They serve to 
“hold” the enemy, to test the strength of his front 
at all points, to destroy his defence systems and keep 
him busy repairing them, and at the same time to 
provide our own Higher Command with invaluable 
information as to dispositions and the movement of 
the opposing forces. But most important of all, perhaps, 
these raids are a constant and deliberate assertion of 
moral superiority, the effects of which may be very 
great indeed when serious fighting begins again in a 
few weeks. Trench raids provide precisely the sort 
of fighting—in so far as there is any fighting—in which 
British troops happen to excel, and consequently are 
calculated to produce a maximum moral effect on the 
German rank and file, who, up and down the long 
line, are learning that as individual fighters they 
cannot meet our rank and file on equal terms. With 
this knowledge they naturally acquire a greater readi- 
ness to surrender, and how much that may mean during 
the next advance need not be pointed out. 


* * * 


The Report of the Speaker’s Conference on Electoral 
Reform suffers from the defect common to all com- 
promises, that as a whole it represents no strong body of 
opinion. It has given rise to widespread satisfaction, 
but to little enthusiasm. The danger which threatens 
it is not that it will meet with strong opposition, but 
that unless it is carried into effect promptly it will 
be pigeon-holed and forgotten. For no organised 
group inside or outside Parliament wants that parti- 
cular compromise or has any interest in keeping it 
alive. It must become law in the next two or three 
months or it will never become law. Undoubtedly it 
represents a very important step in advance towards 
the thorough democratisation of the franchise. The 
shortening of the qualification period (which ought, 
by the way, to start from the recognised quarter days 
when most tenancies begin, not from arbitrary dates 
like January 15th and July 15th), the adoption of the 
principle of Woman’s Suffrage, the reduction of candi- 
dates’ expenses, the abolition of Returning Officers’ 
fees, the adoption of the transferable vote in three- 
cornered contests, and the prohibition of the inter- 
ference in elections of outside organisations, are all 
important reforms which have long been advocated by 
democratic opinion ; and if they can be secured forth- 
with by the abandonment of demands for a more 
logical and thoroughgoing reconstruction the sacrifice 
is unquestionably worth making. 


* * 2 


~ The proposal most open to objection is the attempt 
to introduce “ Proportional Representation.’”” We do 
not quite know why this issue should have been raised ; 
it is not in any sense a popular issue (as it has been, 
for instance, in France); the demand for it is based, 
not on practical but on purely theoretical grounds, 
and we presume that it found a place in the report 
merely as a personal concession to certain members of 
the Conference. The practical objections to the system 





are many, but as no great interest has ever been taken 
in the subject in this country it is more than doubtful 
whether they were considered by the Conference. 
The most important of them are briefly that it tends 
to increase the power of the party caucuses and at 
the same time weakens the power of the electorate to 
bring influence to bear on the Government between 
one General Election and the next. The bye-election, 
for instance, which as a recurring test of public opinion 
may be regarded as one of the corner-stones of the 
democratic machine, is necessarily abolished by Pro- 
portional Representation—a change which may be 
desirable from the bureaucratic but certainly not from 
the popular point of view. We hope this proposal, 
which is in no sense a part of the essential compromise 
which the Speaker has so ably negotiated, may be dropped. 
* x * 

The Morning Post during the past week or two has 
been energetically engaged in what it describes as “a 
crusade against the sale of titles,” and has been com- 
plaining of the small support which its efforts have so far 
received from the Northcliffe Press and the Radical 
newspapers. We cannot help thinking that even the 
Morning Post's own readers must have been a little 
mystified by this sudden zeal for political purity. The 
question of the sale of honours is not new; it has been 
a matter of public discussion for some years past, but 
as far as we are aware the Morning Post has never 
hitherto taken a very marked interest in it. Why, then, 
should it raise the subject so persistently just at this 
moment, d propos apparently of nothing at all? The 
answer is not a secret, though the Morning Post will 
probably refrain from giving it. The present Prime 
Minister, unlike any of his predecessors within memory, 
has no party organisation behind him and no great party 
fund. To that piece of common knowledge there is added 
the common belief—it is perhaps a little more than a 
belief—that a very long Honours List is in preparation. 
Many, it is said, of those who have made large fortunes 
out of the war are shortly to win titles as well. Such 
fortunes being numerous, the demand is brisk and prices 
are already high and rising. Unless the unexpected 
happens, Mr. Lloyd George and his immediate political 
friends will shortly be in control of a considerable supply 
of the silver bullets with which elections are fought. 

* * bod 


Whether those bullets will be numerous enough to 
provide for the creation of a new organisation through- 
out the constituencies, and thus to make Mr. Lloyd 
George independent of both the old parties, remains to 
beseen. And that, we venture to suggest, is the question 
in which the Morning Post is so particularly interested. 
The Morning Post, representing Conservatism, 1s not 
perhaps quite sure yet whether, after the war, it would 
prefer to see Mr. Lloyd George leading the Unionist 
Party or taken back into the Liberal fold, but it probably 
perceives that either of these alternatives is to be 
preferred to an independent Mr. Lloyd George leading a 
‘‘ National ” party of his own creation—for that would 
mean no Conservative Party at all. As a political foree 
“Conservatism” is negligible ; it can only live nowa- 
days by its alliances, and when it loses the support of 
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“Nationalism” it will be dead. These calculations 
are not necessarily the whole explanation of the Morning 
Post's crusade. We willingly give it credit for being 
quite honestly shocked in prospect at the “ dilution ” 
with which the ~baronage and baronetage of Great 
Britain is threatened, for the sale will presumably be 
proportioned to the need, and the need—if there is to be 
a General Election within twelve months—is great and 
urgent. At any rate, the “ crusade ”’ on its own merits 
has our sympathy, as it will doubtless have that of 
practically the whole of the British public. How far 
it is destined to succeed the next Honours List will 
show. 
* * * 

The Daily Mail is already reviving its old cry of 
“ muddle ” against the present Government ; and 
there is no doubt that the accusation reflects an im- 
pression which is very rapidly growing among the 
public. The muddles are too obvious to be overlooked. 
There may be more Ministerial “decisions” arrived 
at under the new régime, but so many of them are 
either contradicted by other Ministers or else have 
to be revised or withdrawn that the gain is, to say 
the least, doubtful. We say this in no carping spirit. 
No one, we imagine, wishes to see another change of 
Government ; we at any rate most sincerely hope 
that the present Administration will see the war through 
to the end. But it is clear that something must be 
done to secure greater co-ordination than at present 
between the different Departments if disastrous con- 
fusion is to be avoided. On the face of it, it would 
appear that the War Cabinet of Five has failed and 
that there must be some sort of a return to the old 
system by which the “ Twenty-Three”’ governed the 
country. The Prime Minister’s new secretariat might 
conceivably have solved the problem of co-ordination 
without full Cabinet meetings if it had been in existence 
long enough ; but we can see no prospect of its acquiring 
sufficient authority for the purpose this side of the 
end of the war. If Ministers are not to find them- 
selves more and more hopelessly at cross-purposes, the 
Premier’s personal authority is required. In the last 
resort it is only he who can co-ordinate the inevitably 
conflicting activities of Lord Derby and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Mr. Prothero and Lord Devonport, Sir 
Joseph Maclay and Sir Edward Carson. Ultimately, 
in sheer self-preservation, we believe he will be driven 
to undertake all, if not more than all, of the mediative 
duties with which Mr. Asquith burdened himself. 


* * bo 


As things stand, not only does the War Office continue 
to sweep in men whom the Board of Agriculture wants 
to keep on the land, whilst the Admiralty sets up its 
own new department of merchant shipping against the 
Controller of Shipping, but there is actually a Depart- 
mental race to get out separate appeals for volunteers 
before the Director of National Service can launch 
his general scheme. Following the inaccurate announce- 
ment that women were not wanted, the Army Council 
has issued an appeal for 1,000 women to become Army 
cooks, and the Ministry of Munitions has advertised 
for another 8,000 women for immediate employment 


in munition works, promising earnings of 27s. to 80s. 
a week. What chance does this give to Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s scheme to get women volunteers, prin- 
cipally for agriculture, with no better prospects than 
the current rate of wages—which in some districts 
may be only half-a-crown a day ? 


* * * 


Similar considerations apply to the general invitation 
to men to volunteer for National Service that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is about to issue. Volunteers are to be 
invited to undertake to go to any employment to which 
they may be assigned, and it is not obscurely indicated 
that it is agriculture which is most urgently in need of 
additional hands. Yet all that the Director-General 
can yet offer is a promise of the current rate of wages in 
the district to which the volunteers may be sent. Mr. 
Lloyd George has more than once talked of the 100,000 
gardeners, mostly over military age, still in private 
employment in the gardens of the rich, whom he wishes 
to place at the disposal of the farmers. Is it really 
imagined that these men will volunteer to serve as agri- 
cultural labourers at, say, 18s. a week? We fear 
that the ambitious scheme of calling for volunteers for 
** National Service” will be a fiasco unless: (i.) a 
Minimum Wage is offered of at least 30s. per week (little 
enough at present prices!) ; and (ii.) unless the well-to- 
do are somehow prevented from continuing to employ in 
their own service, whether by direct hiring or by pur- 
chases of commodities, the men whose labour is wanted 
elsewhere. But possibly it is intended to be a fiasco. 


me a8 H 


Lord Cromer will always be honoured for his really 
great achievement in building up a new Egypt under 
unparalleled difficulties. He was a typical example of 
the best kind of successful British administrator of 
dependent races. Innocent of political science in the 
modern sense of that term, educated on lines of literature 
and the classics, and without expert training in any 
branch of government (except perhaps finance), he 
governed Egypt in much the same way as a kindly, 
dutiful English landlord administers his family estates, 
choosing subordinates of cultivation and of general 
rather than specialised capacity, only accidentally 
becoming aware of possible expedients that had been 
adopted elsewhere, letting no project be pressed to an 
extreme, mitigating both logic and idealism by common- 
sense, and always warily taking the line of least friction. 
On returning home after some forty years’ service he 
found himself as much out of touch with the wider Eng- 
lish public opinion as if Egypt had been China. 
Because the country could not be governed in the 
paternal way in which he had governed Egypt, 
he reverted to an extreme Individualism which he 
found to be always half-a-century out of date. The 
continued advances of what he thought of as a 
demagogic Socialism filled him with an apprehension 
that in private he did not conceal. Thus, whilst per- 
sonally among the kindest of men, he stood always, 
in his latter years, inflexibly for the maintenance of 
dominion, at home and abroad, alike over subject 


classes, subject races and a subject sex. 
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THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA 


HE Allied Conference at Petrograd, to which 

Lord Milner has gone on behalf of the British 

Cabinet, meets at a critical stage in Russian 

affairs. One does not envy the Allied delegates. It is 

not for them to say what Government Russia shall have, 

but with that Government once more dominated by the 

“dark forces,”’ any decisions at which the Conference 

arrives might almost seem written in water. The pro- 

German tendencies of the men who have recently come 

back to power in Petrograd are not a matter of specula- 

tion. There is only one opinion about them in Russia, 

and it is within the knowledge of all diplomatists, alike 
in London and Paris, in Vienna and Berlin. 

Since the war began, the Russian nation and Army 
have shown a magnificent constancy. It was natura] 
that they should, seeing that the Serbian quarrel affected 
in the first instance Russia only, and the other Allies 
had taken up arms for her, not she for them. Never- 
theless, we do right to admire the spirit shown by this 
great people in face of heavy reverses—the “ courage 
never to submit or yield,” which had so often saved 
them at earlier crises of their history. They are full 
of that courage still, and if their country ever falls away 
from the common cause, it will not be by their will, but 
against it. This is true of the Army, and it is true of 
practically the entire nation—not only the humbler 
classes, but the business men, the educated men, the 
nobility, and many high officials—all, in fact, except a 
tiny clique of reactionary officials and ecclesiastics. 

Where, then, lies the danger? The British Press has 
hitherto been very discreet about it, and, up to a point, 
with good reason. The French newspapers, though 
more under Government control, show far less reserve ; 
and of course the neutral Press in countries like Switzer- 
land and America discusses the situation freely. There 
have been two main attempts in Russia to bring about 
a premature peace. The first was in the spring and 
summer of 1915. Those then chiefly in fault were 
General Sukhomlinov, the Minister of War, and the 
reactionary Ministers, M. Shcheglovitov and M. 
Maklakov. Whether, and in what degree, the Premier, 
M. Goremykin, was an accomplice is uncertain. At 
any rate, public opinion was deeply stirred ; the Duma 
had to be convoked ; General Sukhomlinov was accused 
of high treason and sent to the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; and MM. Shcheglovitov and Maklakov were 
dismissed in disgrace. With patriotic principles once 
more in the ascendant, and the War Office in the honest 
hands of General Polivanov, the danger disappeared for 
the time. But the “ dark influences” had still their 
foothold at Court, and as 1916 went on they revived. 
The appointment of M. Stiirmer as Premier gave them 
a tool. When subsequently the Tsar dismissed M. 
Sazonov from the Foreign Ministry and M. Stiirmer 
took his place there, the second main attempt at a 
separate peace followed. It was elaborately conceived ; 

_ besides the secret negotiation with Germany, there was 
‘a policy to excite an abortive popular insurrection, which 
could be pleaded as the excuse for peace. Both plans 
were earried a long way, but M. Stiirmer was over- 





thrown when the Duma met in November, not so much 
by the mere thoroughness of Professor Miliukov’s ex- 
posure of him as because the heads of the Army took a 
definite stand on the side of the nation’s representatives. 
Unfortunately the victory of the national idea was far 
from complete. The “ dark influences’ continued to 
enjoy Imperial favour. M. Stiirmer, though removed 
from the Premiership, was appointed to the highest 
Court position. Moreover, General Alexeiev was at the 
same time removed from his post as Chief of the General 
Staff. Last, but not least, M. Protopopov, the former 
Octobrist and prominent politician in the Duma’s 
Block, who had joined the Stiirmer Government and 
been active in the special measures designed to provoke 
an abortive revolution, was retained as Minister of the 
Interior, and is still. 

Things went on in this unsettled way till the end of 
the year, when on December 17/30 there occurred the 
murder of Rasputin. Of all the “dark influences” 
who owed their importance to the Tsaritsa’s favour, 
Rasputin was probably the most disreputable and the 
most powerful. He was done to death, not by popular 
revolutionaries, but by members of the Imperial family, 
who were sick and ashamed of his influence, and justly 
apprehensive of the disaster which its continuance 
might entail for the whole dynasty. But the immediate 
result was a fierce reaction. Primo avolso non deficit — 
alter; there were other Rasputins about the Tsaritsa 
besides Rasputin himself; and their counsels, which 
prevailed, were counsels of alarm and revenge. M. 
Trepov, the Prime Minister, was dismissed, and an 
undistinguished member of the Tsaritsa’s circle, Prince 
Nicholas Golitsin, took his place. The Ministers of 
Education and Justice were replaced by reactionaries 
of the deepest dye. General Shuvaiev, the War Minister, 
who had continued the efficient tradition of General 
Polivanov, and whose speech in the Duma during the 
November crisis was the overt symbol of the union 
between people and Army, was dismissed a few days 
later. The Council of Empire, which before Christmas 
had passed a resolution endorsing the Duma’s demand 
for a Ministry with a clearly-defined responsibility for 
its acts, and ready to co-operate frankly with the legis- 
lative Chambers, had its membership violently re- 
modelled, and was given M. Shcheglovitov for its 
President. M. Stiirmer was brought back to the 
Foreign Office as “adjoint” to the Minister. The 
Duma’s recess was prolonged for a month. All this 
was done although the Duma’s demand for the shelving 
of these very “dark influences”’ had been endorsed 
not only (as we have said) by the bureaucratic Council 
of Empire, but by the Congress of Nobility ; although 
not only the circumstances of Rasputin’s murder, but 
much that has since happened in connection with it, 
show that outside her own home the Tsaritsa’s policy 
finds little support among members of the Imperial 
family ; and although the whole proceedings are in the 
nature of a violent rebuff to the perfectly well-known 
wishes of the Army. 

But for the war it would seem inexplicable that the 
Court, with no support but that of a few ecclesiasties 
and officials with sinister records, should be able thus 
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to override the wishes of the people, the Army, the 
nobility, the bulk of the bureaucracy, and even the 
Grand Dukes. The difficulty, of course, is that anybody 
who might otherwise be inclined to organise a revolution 
is deterred by reflecting that the Court would at once 
make it the excuse for concluding peace. Indeed, for 
the past eight months or more the “ dark influences ”’ 
have been trying to provoke disturbances for this very 
purpose. The famine in food and fuel, which is causing 
so much hardship in the Russian cities, is believed to 
be in a considerable degree the deliberate work of the 
Ministry of the Interior. These are problems that Russia 
must work out for herself. It is not for her Allies to 
say how or by whom she shall be governed. They would 
certainly not be so impudent as to take sides for or 
against any internal revolution. Where, however, they 
have a real, direct, and legitimate concern is over the 
return to power of men like M. Stiirmer and M. 
Sheheglovitov. These men’s previous treacheries to the 
Alliance are not in doubt. They are even known in 
considerable detail. They are not matters of ancient 
history, but policies to which there is every reason for 
supposing that the two statesmen are still committed. 
Under such circumstances it must be extraordinarily 
difficult, to say the least of it, to maintain the desirable 
degree of mutual confidence between the British, French, 
and Italian Governments and a Russian Ministry over 
which these men and their abettors exert the greatest 
influence. 

The one relieving feature is the text of the Tsar’s 
own recent declarations. His message to the Army at 
Christmas, and more recently his rescript to the new 
Prime Minister, set forth his adhesion to very sound 
policies. The only question is how much such verbal 
adhesions are worth, in view of his persistently dis- 
missing the faithful champions of these policies and 
appointing in their stead persons whose hostility to them 
is well-known throughout his dominions. There is here 
an apparent contradiction between profession and 
practice, which we scarcely conceive it possible to keep 
up much longer. Whichever way it is resolved, it must 
be resolved before very long. 


CAPITALISM AFTER THE WAR 


T is quite in the nature of things that we should 
hear many prognostications about “ Labour 
after the War,” with much kindly advice to 

Trade Unions, but very little about what is likely to be 
the policy and methods after the war of the organisers 
and directors of industry. Yet very considerable 
changes are under discussion, with more or less definite 
commitment of Government support. It is important 
that these schemes should be watched, in order that the 
interests of the whole community of consumers, on the 
one hand, and the whole class of wage-earners on the 
other, should be adequately safeguarded. 

_ One development of ch italism after the war is clearly 
indicated. There will all sorts of partnerships 
between the State and the capitalist, in foreign trade 
and banking, probably in shipping, and ship uilding, 
certainly in the exploitation of undeveloped parts of the 
Empire for raw materials. The Times this week has 
given prominence to a very influential Empire Resources 





Development Committee, meeting at the offices of the 
Rhodes Trust, under Sir Starr Jameson and Mr. Wilson 
Fox. The proposition is that the State should grant 
chartered monopolies, and supply the necessary millions 
of capital to companies of shareholders who are to put 
in very little of their own, for promoting colonisation 
and land settlement, for organising under one control 
all the ocean fisheries of the world, and for developing 
the palm-oil products of every part of the British 
Empire. We have already seen one large grant of 
State capital to a bank for foreign trade; and we do 
not yet know of the other projects to which the Govern- 
ment may have committed us. In all this range of 
policy, the public danger lies in secrecy. We see no 
objection in principle to the State placing its credit at 
the disposal of important enterprises of national utility, 
even of speculative character. Nor is it necessarily 
objectionable for the State to enter into partnership in 
such matters with capitalist groups, which can bring to 
the conduct of the enterprise some qualities and faculties 
which the Government itself may be, at present, unable 
to supply. What is important is the bargain which the 
Government makes in each case. Unless timely pub- 
licity is secured, and expert scrutiny in the public 
interest, we may easily find, not merely that the Treasury 
has given away all the plums to the capitalists with whom 
it is dealing—to do them justice, the Treasury officials 
are quite capable of making a good bargain for the 
State in this respect—but also that some of the other 
necessary conditions have been omitted. We cannot 
confidently rely on the Treasury officials, any more than 
on the Ministers, to be much more solicitous than the 
capitalists themselves about the conditions required to 
safeguard the aborigines and maintain for them ade- 
quate and inalienable land reserves; or about securing 
proper conditions of labour for all the employees of these 
enterprises, to which the Treasury will almost certainly 
forget to apply, with suitable adaptations, the “ Fair 
Wages Clause ’’ which the House of Commons directed 
to be put in all Government contracts. Will there even 
be a sliding scale of taxation of “ excess profits” ? 
Moreover, which of our present Ministers can we trust 
not to grant away special fiscal privileges, whether 
differential export or import duties, in one or other 
part of the Empire, to such chartered companies as are 
here indicated? Whatever may be decided as to 
fiscal policy, it is supremely important that it should 
be decided by the House of Commons itself, on general 
grounds, and after full discussion. We confess that we 
are afraid of these private bargains. 

Another development of capitalism, to which the 
Government is extending no little encouragement, is the 
systematic association of all the manufacturers of an 
industry into a single body for the collective manage- 
ment of the whole industry within the United Kingdom. 
The Committee of the Privy Council for aiding scientific 
and industrial research finds considerable difficulty, 
without such associations in the several industries, of 
getting rid of the million sterling which the Government 
has allocated for this purpose. The secretive methods 
of the various employers within an industry, each 
anxious to reserve for himself all the advantages from 
which he can possibly exclude his British rivals, place 
all alike at a disadvantage against the well-organised 
Kartel or Trust which, in Germany or the United States, 
so often controls the whole of the national output. 
It would be much more convenient to the Government, 
it would facilitate the employment of scientific experts 
and enable experiments to be conducted, if all the 
competing firms would combine, at any rate for specific 
purposes. They might unite, it is being authoritatively 
suggested, for representation in foreign countries, and 
agree to “ pool” their export trade. They could, with 
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great convenience to the Government, adopt a common 
policy with regard to labour difficulties. In the national 
emergency of the war, rival firms have been induced 
to help each other in the production of things required 
by the War Office and the Minister of Munitions, to 
impart to each other their secret processes and even to 
lend managers or foremen to get over special difficulties. 
The active encouragement of the Government to this 
sare 4 of an associated industry is now being mani- 
ested by all departments, in all sorts of ways. Associa- 
tion is accordingly proceeding at a great rate. New 
industries that have sprung into importance since the 
outbreak of war, such as that of magnetos, which a 
dozen British firms are now producing, have started, 
from the first, as closely associated enterprises, sharing 
the assistance and the encouragement that the Govern- 
ment has afforded them. In other cases, competing 
firms amalgamate, in fact if not in form, as lately 
happened with such leviathans of the chemical industry 
as Brunner, Mond and Co. and the Castner-Kellner 
Company. Sometimes what is formed is a mere scien- 
tifie society, for promoting research and experiment 
for the common benefit of all the manufacturers in the 
industry, and for putting up a fund from voluntary 
subscriptions to meet an equivalent Government grant. 
Such a scientific society of manufacturers in a single 
industry very quickly takes on other functions; and 
easily becomes the starting-point for price agreements, 
pools, and eventually a Kartel or a Trust. 

An enormous proportion of the total tonnage of the 
British mercantile marine is already in the hands of a 
dozen gigantic companies, linked together by common 
directorships and agreements. The 1,500 separate 
colliery companies are rapidly combining among them- 
selves, so that already a large proportion of the output 
is controlled by half-a-dozen among them. After the 
war, in short, we must expect to find the larger part of 
British industry in the hands, not of competitors 
rivalling each other in trying to supply our needs at 
the lowest possible cost, but of more or less complete 
monopolies, in fact or in form, such as we are already 
experiencing with regard to tobacco, sewing cotton, 
linoleum, mustard and matches; or at least, of manu- 
facturers closely associated with each other in price 
agreements and uniformity of the conditions upon which 
they will permit us to purchase their products. All 
this increases the gravity of the issue to which we are 
hurrying as to a Customs Tariff, excluding from our 
markets the products of some or all other countries. 

Now, this steadily progressing substitution of Trusts, 
Kartels or mere Associations of particular industries for 
the crowd of jostling competitors on whom we have been 
accustomed to rely—a substitution which the Govern- 
ment is now half-consciously fostering—is doubtless 
an inevitable development. In so far as it means the 
substitution of deliberate order and system, knowledge 
and prevision, for the “ happy-go-lucky,” hit or miss 
ventures of the capitalist entrepreneur of the last century, 
the change is one to be welcomed. The little working 
master has now, in all our great industries, become as 
inadequate as the jobbing craftsman of the Middle 
Ages. Combination for buying materials, for scientific 
research, for standardising components and products, 
for obtaining new markets, for advertising, for repre- 
sentation in this country and abroad, promises very 
considerable economics, not only in cost, but also in 
the continuity of production that it permits. We 
cannot afford, as a nation, to continue the waste that 
is involved in individual competition. But individual 
competition, as it has been acutely remarked, is the con- 
sumer'’s substitute for honesty in the producer. Competi- 
tion, expensive as it may be, does at least purport to 





protect us against having to pay more for an article 
than its actual cost of production and normal profit. 
If we are, as a nation, to be deprived of this substitute 
for honesty, with the consent and even the assistance 
of the Government, we ought to ask the Government, 
very insistently, how it is proposed to prevent the new 
monopolies from putting up their prices—as we have 
already found happening in the case of sewing cotton— 
and thus subjecting the whole population to an un- 
necessary taxation which is likely soon to rival in 
magnitude even that of the Government itself. Will 
the Government insist, with regard to all these com- 
binations, on something in the nature of the “ sliding 
scale clauses’? imposed on gas companies, whereby 
every increase in the dividend to the shareholders is 
made dependent on an equivalent reduction of price 
to the consumer? It may be that combination lowers 
costs, but without some such provision it does not follow 
that monopoly lowers —_ 

A second and scarcely less important consideration is 
the probable effect of a régime of industrial combination 
on the conditions of the wage-earner and the power of 
Trade Unionism. Association among employers may 
be either good or bad for Labour, according to cireum- 
stances. The elimination of the small employer, of the 
badly equipped factory, of the incompetently managed 
firm, may be as much to the advantage of Labour as it 
is to that of Capital. A closely associated industry can, 
if it chooses, safeguard the Standard Rate and greatly 
regularise employment. But it may be quite out of the 
power of the wage-earners (as in the sewing-cotton and 
tobacco industries) to compel its governing council to do 
either the one or the other, still less to obtain for them- 
selves by Workshop Committees and agreed conditions, 
any control over their own working lives. It must 
be for the Government, which is allowing, encouraging 
and even subsidising such new forms of Capitalism, to 
devise means for ensuring that the wage-earning pro- 
ducers, as well as the consumers of the product, should 
not only be protected from oppression, but should also 
enjoy their share in the advantages of the New Model. 
Are we destined, in the course of the next half-century, 
through sheer lack of forethought, to repeat, with regard 
to each great industry in turn—railways, mines, mer- 
chant shipping, armament-making, engineering, building 
—our weary and extravagant experience with the 
London water companies—to rely first on mutual 
competition, to see this competition pass into com- 
bination, to impose Parliamentary limitations which 
proved not only illusory but also progressively more 
hampering and wasteful, until, finally, even a Conserva- 
tive Administration was driven to compulsory expro- 
priation (at an extravagant price) and public ownership ? 
There ought to be a shorter and less wasteful way. 


WOMEN’S GREATER SACRIFICE 
FP’: a man maimed or blinded in the war there is this 


consolation : he can almost certainly discover some 

woman who will devote her life to him. But it 1s 
doubtful if there exists a man who, even if he could, would 
spend his life in ministering to a woman disfigured or crippled 
or deprived of her sight. There are plenty of classic examples 
of the care of women for disabled men ; but classic examples 
of a similar devotion in men are as hard to find as popular 
everyday ones. The writer finds herself remembering 
instead one of Mr. Robert Hichens’s melodramatic works, 
The Woman with the Fan, the main thesis of which 
is the general impossibility of continuing to care 
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for a woman after her face is marred by an 
accident. It is not entirely a question of difference 
in occupation, though it may be partly so, for the woman 
who looks after a crippled husband often has to earn a living 
for both of them, and the man of means and leisure usually 
leaves the care of his invalid wife to others. But whatever 
the cause of this difference in tenderness, it seems to follow 
that in the danger zone of war a woman has more to lose 
than a man. She risks there not merely life and limb, but 
also every prospect of happiness. She cannot expect to 
have constantly at her side someone who will tell her that 
she is more dear, more charming, more truly beautiful than 
before the disaster (which is what the wife of a disfigured 
man often not merely says, but, in an emotional sense, 
sincerely thinks). If she has ample private means, she 
can hire a nurse who may be affectionate as well as attentive. 
If she is fortunate, she may possess some female relative 
who will look after her as carefully as though paid for her 
kindness. But if she is poor and has only compensation 
money to maintain her, she is likely to be a burden to her rela- 
tives even when they are occasionally proud of her heroism. 
And in any case she certainly cannot have at her elbow a 
devotion which anticipates her wishes and exhausts itself 
in preventing her depression. 

Yet although danger means to a woman something so 
much more terrible than it can ever mean to a man, women 
seem to be increasingly ready to face it. On the whole it 


‘ is not on the Western front, or in Russia, or in Serbia— 


except in the cases of women resident in invaded territory 
that their greatest perils have been endured. The women 
who have deliberately left England since August, 1914, 
and adventured under fire have usually been women of 
means; they or their relatives can provide for a disabled 
future. The greatest honour seems to be due to those 
work-dependent women who, knowing the risks, voluntarily 
undertake work in the danger houses of factories where high 
explosives are handled or in the engineering shops where 
—though chiefly, it is said, through the carelessness of the 
workers themselves—accidents more or less serious frequently 
happen. Their heroism ought not to be forgotten among 
the deeds that kept the Empire ; it ought not to be ignored 
or unrecorded. They have been brave in a quict, matter-of- 
course manner, or they have borne pain with the splendid 
gesture which alone to some natures makes the bearing of 
it possible. There is the case of the little group of girls 
employed in the East-end T.N.T. factory in which the great 
explosion occurred last month who went immediately to 
Woolwich to ask for work in the Arsenal. “ Oh, we don’t 
mind ! ” they cheerfully declared, when asked if they would 
not be afraid to handle T.N.T. again. And there is the case 
of the little Welsh girl in a North London shell factory who 
caught her hand in some machinery so that it could not be 
freed till the machine was taken to pieces. She stood 
chatting to the welfare supervisor and the men who were 
working to release her. When the hand—all crushed and 
torn so that the welfare supervisor had to hold the arteries 
at the wrist—was removed at last from the machine, the girl 
refused to be carried in the ambulance. She could easily 
walk, she said, to the surgery. Yet as she went out of the 
shop she whispered to the welfare supervisor: “ It’s hurting 
like hell, but I wanted to show them what a Welsh girl could 
do.” And from munition factories in different parts of the 
country come stories of the magnificent pluck of the women- 
workers who immediately after an explosion or accident in 
which some of their fellow-workers have been injured have 
gone on steadily working so that the supply of munitions 
might not be diminished. : 

Accidents in the engineering shops, it is said, are usually 
the fault of the workers. They drop shells on their fect, 
they put their fingers in machinery which they have no 





business to touch and lose a finger-tip in doing so, they go 
too near it and injure an arm, they neglect to wear their 
caps—or wear them so that most of their hair is visible— 
and get partially scalped in consequence. And partial 
scalping, the writer was informed by a welfare supervisor in 
one of the factories she visited, is less dreaded among the 
girls than one might suppose, because they have discovered 
that it ultimately improves the growth of the hair. But 
carelessness in the midst of the fatigue of a twelve hours’ 
shift is not easily blamed, and familiarity with danger 
almost always—perhaps mercifully—brings contempt. Be- 
sides, it is surely probable that it is the least intelligent 
workers who are least liable to accidents. A very large 
majority of the women working in munition factories 
are dealing only with what is known as “ fool-proof,”’ 
machinery. No initiative, no skill, is required, and 
so long as the worker has a quiet mind of the two- 
plain-and-two-purl order she can control her simple 
machinery as securely as though she were clicking her 
knitting-needles. It is the active mind which strays from 
the monotony of a repetitive process that is most liable to 
accident. It is as though it dropped a stitch. 

But there are some forms of munition work in which the 
caution of the worker plays a very small part in safeguarding 
her. There is, for example, the work which involves contact 
with T.N.T. Outside the elect circle of those superhuman 
beings who are always content to believe that the sufferings 
of others are necessary for the safety of themselves, there 
can be very few people who have not felt uneasy about the 
conditions under which girls in munition works are handling 
this explosive. Occasionally the newspapers publish an 
account of an inquest on some woman who has died of the 
effects of it. Immediately the nation feels uncomfortable 
again, and wants to be reassured that the work is not 
necessarily poisonous. And the nation has aright to know 
precisely what dangers are involved, and what precautions 
are taken to prevent or minimise them. If the danger is 
great and unavoidable, by all means let us declare that this 
sacrifice is as essential to the future peace of the world as 
the carnage in France. But let us not be guilty of the 
mean ingratitude of concealing the patriotism of these 
women and the risks they are running for their country, 
and let us not fear to state in full the sacrifice our country 
is making for the peace of the world. On the other hand, 
if the risk has been exaggerated, a full statement of the 
facts is needed to reassure the public mind. 

T.N.T. poison is absorbed through the skin. The mouth, 
the face, and the hands are therefore the parts to be guarded, 
and the girls are supplied with respirators, veils, and gloves. 
For neglecting to wear the veils there seems to be no excuse ; 
the girls leave off wearing them simply because they grow 
careless. But the respirators irritate the skin round the 
mouth and frequently rub it raw ; the refusal to wear them 
all day long seems natural enough. As for the gloves, they 
are never worn by good workers. Overlookers and welfare 
supervisors agree that they cannot be worn, for example, in 
processes in which knots and loops have to be tied. But 
it is precisely through the hands, constantly in contact with 
the explosive, that the poison is most commonly absorbed. 
And, having been absorbed, it may have several results. 
Cases of death are very rare. More often the result is a skin 
eruption, short-lived but unpleasant ; a worker who develops 
it is supposed to be removed from the work immediately 
and should not be allowed to return. Most frequently the 
vulnerable part is the liver. Occasionally there are effects 
which make some supervisors believe that young women 
who handle T.N.T. are sometimes permanently sterilised by 
it. But undoubtedly all that can be done—if young women 
must necessarily be employed in this work—is done, in 
Government-owned factories at least, to protect the workers. 
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The girls are medically examined before they are engaged, 
and are not allowed to undertake this kind of munition work 
unless they are passed by the doctor. They remain under 
medical supervision all the time. They are removed from 
work immediately if they are discovered to have so much 
as a headache. They are not allowed to remain in the 
danger houses for more than a fortnight at a time, and are 
transferred at the end of it to some other department for 
at least a fortnight and in some cases a month. Their caps 
and overalls are washed at frequent intervals in the factory. 
They are supplied daily with half-a-pint of milk (this, 
apparently, is an insufficient allowance, for the welfare super- 
visors urge the girls to buy more milk for themselves in the 
canteen). They have meals provided in the canteen at 
wonderfully low rates. They are reminded to wash their 
hands and faces before eating. And in most cases the welfare 
supervisors surround them with a care and solicitude which 
is like that of a close personal friend. 

It seems unfortunate that the work is light and easy. 
Otherwise it might be given to men and boys, who seem to 
be comparatively unsusceptible to the poison. It also seems 
regrettable that it is given to young women, whose health 
is so much more valuable to the nation than that of elderly 
women. But at least there can be no question that the 
young women who undertake it are doing a very gallant 
service. Theirs is the highest courage, for many of them 
are nervous. After a time the simplicity of the work and 
the fact that so many are immune from ill-effects make most 
of them indifferent to its dangers. But the writer has seen 
a little group of new workers—young, fresh-skinned, healthy- 
looking girls—in tears because, although they had under- 
taken to work in the danger houses, they were scared when 
the moment came to go there.- It is all the more to their 
honour that they were insisting through their tears that they 
would be perfectly safe if they were careful. Ww. M, 


THE FUTURE OF EMIGRATION 


Winnirec, December. 


IR RIDER HAGGARD, the chosen evangel of the 
S Royal Colonial Institute, has now presented his 
report upon his Imperial Emigration pilgrimage, in 
the course of which he contrived to spread great gloom over 
various audiences in the Dominion by sombre prophecies of 
a second European war more desperate and devastating than 
the current catastrophe. Sir Rider is full of dreams and 
hopes, but has no definite plans to submit. Not that there 
is any lack of plans for Imperial Emigration in the coming 
years. As far as Canada is concerned, too many parties are 
vitally interested in its speedy renewal on a large scale ; but 
what is wanted is a sound plan, not merely a revival of the 
self-interested schemes and wasteful stupidities of the past. 
How often have we gazed in the illustrated papers upon 
pictures of the emigrant ships leaving Liverpool for the 
Dominion and read the impassioned accounts of the great 
Imperial pilgrimage! Famous was the saga of the emigrants’ 
triumphs in the land of Canaan and bright and glowing were 
the letters of the successful which the Canadian officials 
spread abroad over the land. But—alas !—there was a 
reverse side, and the cold truth is that the immigration 
movement from Britain to Canada from 1900 onwards was 
a comparative failure. 

This statement does not mean that many thousands of 
British have not found happy homes and economic pros- 
perity in Canada, but merely that there has been a needlessly 
large volume of waste and hardship connected with our 
recent efforts to people the outer Empire. In proportion, the 
Americans and Slavs, who have provided the two other great 





streams of settlers, have found Canada much more responsive 
to their dreams and hopes than have the Britons, and among 
the latter there has been a proportion of failures unknown 
among the other races. It is true that the Scots have fared 
well: they have long-standing connections and family ties 
with Canada ; they are supremely adaptable, and the race 
constitutes a gigantic trade union for mutual help. 

But even in Scotland before the war there was scarce a 
parish in which there were not to be found three or four 
returned emigrants who were bitter critics of the Dominion. 
The problem then arises: what is the reason for the failure 
of British immigration ? The main reason lay in the un- 
suitability of a large majority of the English emigrants for 
the new conditions to which they were transferred. There 
were townspeople and industrialists accustomed to the 
comforts (such as they are) and social amusements of an 
urban civilisation ; to most of them country life had hitherto 
been a closed book, and they were asked to confront Nature 
in her rawest rural mood. 

The wrench of the change was too severe and the new 
environment too alien. The monotony of the prairie land- 
scape soon palls upon eyes accustomed to the varied land- 
scape of Europe, and the loneliness of the isolated homestead 
sapped their courage. En passant, it is doubtful if ex- 
soldiers will take kindly to the outlying homestead. Several 
prairie families have told the writer that they found their 
farms unendurable after the cheery companionship of the 
crowded trenches. The segregation of nationalities in a new 
country has grave drawbacks, as it prevents assimilation ; 
but for the English settlers, people of the dominant race and 
tongue, it would have been a blessing. Too often they found 
on one side an Illinois settler who had never heard of Aston 
Villa, the Derby or Tom Hayward; and on the other, a 
Ruthenian whose English was limited to a few good oaths. 
They had little capital and less handiness and skill at the 
numerous operations connected with building a home and 
organising a farm. Too often they were helpless and became 
hopeless. They found the profits of their early produce 
sadly diminished by the exaction of middlemen and tariff- 
sheltered combines. If a good living had been visible in the 
near future they might have tolerated the hardships, but life 
was short and the glamour of Imperial pioneering was short- 
lived. Often the homestead was abandoned or sold as soon 
as the patent of title was obtained, and its late owner either 
drifted into the towns of Canada or moved over the border 
to the industrial centres of the United States. 

We have heard glowing stories of the immigration to 
Canada, but what is not so frequently spoken of is the 
annual emigration from Canada. The United States popula- 
tion statistics show that since 1913, while Canada received a 
certain influx from her Southern neighbour, she has sent over 
the border as permanent residents at least 400,000 people. 
The main attraction for the southward migration was better 
economic conditions, and since the war broke out the balance 
has been further depressed against Canada. But one large 
element of the migration to the United States of America 
consisted of disappointed British artisans. They probably 
are responsible in part for the numerous American addresses 
which appear in the Canadian casualty lists. 

The British-born in Canada in 1914 were estimated to 
number 1,200,000, or one-sixth of the population. They have 
furnished over 200,000 soldiers to the Canadian army— 
three-fifths of the whole number, and it is small wonder that 
they are often filled with rage at the ignorant raptures of 
certain London papers over “ the devoted loyalty of the sons 
of the prairie and forest.” The truth is that voluntary 
enlistment among the native-born Canadian population has 
been on a much smaller scale than in much-abused 
Nationalist Ireland. In the old happy pre-war days the 
Englishman was the whipping-boy of Canada. “An English- 
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man, but a decent chap,” was a common compliment. When, 
however, it comes to winning military glory on the plains of 
Flanders, the emigrated Englishman is transformed into a 
“ freeborn son of the Dominion.” But the effect of the huge 
enlistment has been a serious depletion of the British element 
in Canada, and if the Dominion is not to be controlled ulti- 
mately by non-British races, reproducing a worse system of 
hyphenated enclaves than the United States has ever known, 
it is a matter of urgent importance to secure the replacement 
of this lost garrison of British culture and institutions. 

In regard to immigration, the apathy of the home 
authorities has hitherto been as disgraceful as the calculated 
mendacities of the officials of the various Dominions. The 
attempt should be finally abandoned of transforming by a 
haphazard individualistic process urban inhabitants of adult 
years into pioneer farm settlers. If Britain can spare any 
rural labourers, by all means let them go to the Dominions, 
and let there also be established in various centres at home 
agricultural schools where the children of the slums could be 
trained to rural pursuits and fitted for farm life. This might 
be done on a large scale with the children of soldiers who 
have fallen in the war. 

If there is, after the war, a large unemployed population 
who cannot be absorbed into the industrial life of the British 
Isles, then let the process of their transplantation be con- 
ducted under a coherent, well-organised scheme. The settle- 
ment of such people should have as a basis the co-operative 
principle and the support of a certain State paternalism. The 
mere grant of 160 acres of land does not spell economic pros- 
perity for the average British settler. He has rarely much 
capital, and has to borrow on mortgage at extravagant rates 
ere he can equip his farm with buildings, implements and 
stock. There may be a certain pride in building one’s own 
house, but in the long run it would be infinitely more econo- 
mical if the State undertook to provide for each home- 
steader a modest equipment of buildings. Stock and seeds 
should also be supplied, and the cost of this outlay should be 
repaid by the settler on the same amortisation system by 
which the Irish peasant proprietor redeems his land. The 
Government would not part with the land till the whole 
advance had been repaid. The new settler from Britain is 
often a complete amateur at farming and his initial experi- 
ments are pathetic. Some of the Provincial Governments of 
Canada have provided a corps of trained instructors, 
graduates of agricultural colleges, who travel around the 
countryside and give the farmers the benefit of their expe- 
rience and scientific knowledge. A little periodical coaching 
from a trained expert who knows the local conditions would 
be of inestimable value to the pioneer. Thanks to the hap- 
hazard methods of settlement heretofore followed, it might be 
hard to find any large, unoccupied areas of land where con- 
siderable colonies of British settlers could be grouped 
together. But there should be an effort made to achieve 
such grouping and avert the heart-breaking loneliness of the 
pioneer struggles. There must be close co-operation between 
the British and Canadian authorities. 

It is no doubt impossible to hand-pick emigrants, but some 
process of selection should be adopted, for a wastrel or in- 
competent is not worth his passage-money. The first step 
towards betterment is to make an end of the existing 
methods of fostering emigration at home whereby political 
partisans in Canada are rewarded for their services by 
free trips to England at the public expense, and numberless 
booksellers and ironmongers in country towns in Great 
Britain are induced, for the sake of a few pounds commission 
per annum, to tell numberless lies about a country of which 
they are absolutely ignorant. If all the threats uttered by 
disillusioned exiles were carried into effect there would be 
many murders of these local agents. A strict censorship 
should be established over all literature circulated for the 


purpose of attracting immigration, and the free hand hitherto 
accorded to the Dominions should be checked. There should 
be established an Imperial Immigration Bureau and Imperial 
Labour Exchanges, whose control should be shared between 
the British and Dominion authorities. The bonus system 
should be made illegal and the efforts of the Bureau should 
be directed, not to increasing the dividends of certain 
railway and steamship companies, but to a systematic 
direction of the stream of British emigrants which is always 
available to that portion of the Empire which is most 
suitable for their particular professions, trades and capaci- 
ties and where their transference may prove a benefit both 
to themselves and the new community. Laissez-faire in 
emigration has proved a sorry failure ; systematic co-ordina- 
tion of effort must take its place. 

But behind the problem of migration lies the more serious 
problem of a better living for the emigrants, and what is 
needed most of all is some clear thinking on the economic 
policy of the Dominion. To-day the rural settler is a helot 
of the railways and manufacturers, and until their tyranny 
is seriously abated all dreams of a twenty-million Canada 
peopled either by British, French or Ruthenians will have 
weary years to await fulfilment. Our Imperialists would be 
horrified at the idea of subsidising emigration to the United 
States, but their schemes will have this result as long as the 
cost of living is thirty per cent. greater and both the wages 
of artisans and the profits of farmers considerably less in 
Canada than on the other side of the border—apart from 
any consideration of the extra load of war taxes now in- 
evitable for the citizens of this Dominion. What our Imperial 
Evangels should pray for is a change of outlook and policy 
or anew party at Ottawa—as far as inter-Imperial emigration 
is concerned the Borden Government will only weave a 
Penelopean web. J. A. 8 


THE MODERN MINOTAUR 


E see daily now, even if we have never seen 

before, that the city, as we have made it, is a 

continual destroyer of youth—a diabolic deity 
which must be perpetually fed with young blood, even of 
the best, as the ancient Minotaur was yearly fed with 
many of the choicest youths and maidens of Athens. 
The origin of that tale in the tribute which Athens paid 
to Minos, the ruler of Knossos, in Crete, then lord of the 
sea, is given us in the researches of Sir Arthur Evans. As 
a later generation, in Athens, symbolised that brutal 
power in the Minotaur, so we may call the malignant 
deity of our own cities a modern Minotaur. Greedy in 
peace, he devours youth of each sex by hosts in time 
of war, and many whom he does not kill outright he 
returns to the countryside, the prairie, the wide spaces 
under the Southern Cross, ruined for life. 

It is the age-long problem of adolescence—the birth 
of the adult—intensified and complicated almost im- 
measurably by conditions which past ages had not to 
face. The great religions and even savage cults have 
always realised the importance of adolescence. The 
assumption of the toga by the Roman youth finds 
parallels, civic and _ ecclesiastic, in almost all times 
and climes but our own. Society brought all its 
resources into play so as to protect, inspire and educate 
the boy that must henceforth be counted a man. The 
measure of our own wisdom in this respect is to be 
found in the fixing of the school-leaving age at fourteen. 
Precisely when all wisdom and experience and theory 


show that, now if ever at all, we must do our utmost 
for a critical epoch, determinative of the future, and 
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never to recur, we wash our hands of the whole tre- 
mendous business. 

Let me briefly remind the reader of some steps in the 
modern revival of interest in adolescence. In 1904, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Principal of Clark University, 
U.S.A., published two large volumes, which made a very 
notable beginning. They were somewhat overloaded, 
perhaps, and in any case he did well, a little later, to 
publish a smaller work, in order, as he says, “‘ to select 
and epitomise the practical and especially the pedagogical 
conclusions of my large volumes on Adolescence.”” The 
reader who does not know this remarkable and valuable 
little book will be grateful for the reference, I am sure.* 

Three years later, and also in the United States, 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, published a 
very beautiful little series of essayst which should be 
known to everyone who speaks or writes in public about 
the problem of. our young girl munition workers and our 
young soldiers at this time. Her advantage is that she 
understands how it feels to be young. At a recent 

ublic conference on problems of race and sex as they 
ace us now, a speaker deplored the frequency with 
which our young girls wreck themselves even when they 
have “ideal home conditions.”” The phrase threw my 
mind back to these essays of Miss Addams—and urged 
me to protest that we should learn from a great work of 
art, in which both Stanley Hall, the professional psycho- 
logist, and Miss Addams, “ the Abbess of Chicago,”’ as 
Professor Geddes calls her, have been more than antici- 
pated. 

I mean the heart-breaking music-drama of Louise, 
which was first produced in Paris seventeen years ago 
this week, and which has never failed to convince and 
“* please ’’—as artistic tragedy pleases—audiences in 
musical centres throughout the world ever since. It 
is the old-new story of adolescence, restrained and 
uncomprehended by parents who have forgotten what 
it is to be young, and finally goaded to its ruin. 

Louise, poor girl, had reached puberty and become 
a woman, with the élan vital behind her, and a lover 
whom she wished to marry. This most ancient thing 
that we call, or miscall, love or sexual passion, with its 
zonian and almost invincible purpose for the future and 
the furtherance of life, was born within these two in 
their early adolescence—the birth of the adult, whose 
characteristic is the power of parenthood. They made 
love to each other against the scenic background of 
Paris, and the orchestral background of its street cries. 
The city, its stir and pulse without, and the unprepared, 
unguarded new birth of the life within them, generate 
a passion which makes it almost inevitable that Louise 
shall forsake her father and her mother and cleave to her 
lover. But his record is doubtful, and the mother, a 
good eugenist in principle, a hectoring fool in practice, 
forbids the marriage. Louise goes to live with her 
lover Julien, and the parents, who are as ignorant of 
the tremendous forces that drive her as she is herself— 
though her existence is evidence that they should know 
better—are left desolate. Julien is an artist, and not a 
bad fellow, yet he too is a product of the same system 
of ignorance and neglect of adolescence as is Louise. 
The omens are evil, if we may judge by the scene where 
the lovers put their love in the keeping of the Paris 
which they have apotheosised—“ Paris, cité de l’ amour ! 
Protége tes enfants!” The lights and the fireworks and 
the young companionship and the fancy dresses and 
the human achievement of it convince them; and M. 
Gustave Charpentier, who wrote both the libretto and 





* Youth: Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. By G. 


Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. Appleton, 1907. 
+ The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. By Jane Addams. 
Macmillan, 1910. 


the music, is so close to the pulses of youth that his 
music is convincing, too. But the end, the return of 
Louise home to her ill father, her captivity, her intoxica- 
tion by the sounds and lights of the city, her defiance of 
her parents, her terrified escape from her father’s curses, 
his sudden repentance and fear, and his clenched fist 
and imprecation of the demon of Paris, these remind one 
that the city, with its call and its cries, is no tutelary 
deity of youth, as Louise and Julien thought it to be, 
but a Minotaur, which ever consumes its tribute of 
young men and maidens and is never satisfied. In 
the sequel, Julien, which won only an artistic success 
in Paris, and has never been played in this country, 
M. Charpentier shows the horrible end of the adult lives 
thus pilotlessly begun. 

Seriously I counsel moralists and social workers 
and the parents of adolescents, the more especially if 
they be themselves of stern or ascetic temperament, to 
study this masterpiece at first-hand. It will teach them 
what the problem really is—how easily to be solved in 
theory by those who will never be young again, how 
desperate for those whose own case it is. Louise’s 
father, whose heart was soft, worked hard with his 
hands all day. When he came home he wanted to 
think of Louise as a baby still. He could ask her to 
read him the paper, which told how Paris was “ tout en 
féte,” and could be only astonished when the imprisoned 
girl broke down at the words. He was happy at home, 
why could not she be? Did he not work for her and 
love her dearly, and set her on his knee and sing lullabies 
to her as long ago? Her mother thought to guide 
her daughter by jeering at her, decrying her lover with- 
out proof, mimicking his vows, and striking her when she 
defended him. Such mothers are to be found every- 
where, who little realise that beside the burgeoning, the 
burning bush of youth, they stand on holy ground. 
The only way to cheat the modern Minotaur is to make 
the boy a Theseus, the girl an Ariadne, and to be sure 
that they meet. Then love will find out the way from 
the Monster’s labyrinth. 

The opera is now being played at the Aldwych 
Theatre. The libretto, an integral part of the whole, 
as in Wagner's works, has been translated into English. 
This is presumably necessary for so desperately illiterate 
and idle a public as attends opera in England, but 
surely, after a while, when people have come to know it, 
the language of Paris may be restored, for indeed the 
true significance of the city’s call to the spirit of youth, 
as M. Charpentier, like Miss Jane Addams, so profoundly 
understands it, must otherwise be almost lost. The 
work is most admirably done, and at the end, when Mr. 
Radford, as the father, shouts : “Get out, damn you!” 
to the daughter whom he has always loved, and throws 
a chair at her, one realises that this is a work of art 
which is also a contribution to descriptive psychology, 
to civics and to eugenics—which must evidently begin 
with education for parenthood if it is to begin at all. 
One feels what the reading of such a book as Tess de- 
monstrates ; when such a work of art is true, the artist 
has faithfully recorded natural phenomena, and is there- 
fore not only an artist but also a man of science—as 
indeed I once argued to Mr. Hardy himself when he was 
using the word fiction in a deprecatory sense. \ The 
scientific student of adolescence, the social reformer, the 
legislator and the eugenist are very amazing or hopeless 
persons indeed who are above the need of learning from 
such works of art and science as Louise or Tess. Never 
in history was the understanding of youth by maturity 
(its own euphemism for senescence and oblivion) more 
needed than to-day, and the need will be even greater 
soon. One of our duties, henceforth, “till the boys 
come home,” is not only to “keep the home fires 
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burning,” but to keep our minds a-learning about the 
roblem of adolescence, which we have so shamefully 
neglected to the present and future danger of our race. 
To that end I recommend a visit to Louise, and then 
another and another till you find you can get no more 
out of it—which has not yet been my experience in 
many years. LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE War Loan season has now less than a fortnight 
torun, and it has not yet been advertised adequately 
or skilfully by the Treasury. Nearly everything 

about it is good except the official advertising, which has 
been copious but ignobly unimaginative. The War Loan 
prospectus has in the main been advertised just as if it 
were a common company prospectus. (The publicity 
managers did not even take care that the newspaper com- 
positors “ displayed ’’ it in suitable founts.) Such subtly 
precatory documents appeal to the male known as the 
“ City man,”’ to ape ong with the regular habit of investing, 
and to provincials who, convinced of their own astuteness, 
are continually being robbed by bucket-shops and wild-cat 
svndicates. Women, however, do not understand them, 
and the great majority of people do not understand them. 
Indeed it would be surprising if they did. Newspapers 
have editorially done their best to translate the Loan 
prospectus into the popular idiom. But no amount of 
editorial exegesis in small type is worth a displayed ad- 
vertisement. All the editors together have not succeeded 
in destroying the widely held notion that money invested 
in the Loan is definitely tied up until 1929 at the earliest. 
If it is asked why people should be so silly as to think that 
a national security is not negotiable like any other security, 
the answer is that people not accustomed to securities are 
not practically seized of the fact that securities in general 


are negotiable. 
* * a 


Again, the postal campaign too has not been good. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s imitation holograph letter would of course 
have been better typewritten with an imitation signature. 
The prospectuses distributed by post were as formidably 
confusing as the newspaper advertisements. The banks, 
though they appear to have done little actual canvassing 
among their customers, have at any rate shown the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer how newspaper advertising ought 
to be displayed. And during the present week two insurance 
companies have produced excellent displayed advertise- 
ments (regrettably disfigured by bad grammar) in con- 
nection with the War Loan. The Ministry of Munitions 
also knows how to communicate effectively and directly 
with the people by means of advertisement. 

« a a 


No doubt the priestlike Treasury officials stood on their 
dignity when it was suggested to them that they should 
address the people in the language of the people. It probably 
had not occurred to them that only persons of short moral 
stature have to stand on their dignity, or that anyhow 
the language of the people is about the best language 
there is, and greatly superior to any departmental dialect. 
But the official classes do not learn English at their schools, 
neither at their universities, and that is one reason why 
they are seemingly quite unable to enter into the general 
psychology of the race. The official classes were shocked, 
even hurt, by the recruiting posters which enlivened our 
walls until conscription with all its blessings did away with 
them. But the recruiting posters were designed and devised 
to do a certain work, and they did it very well. They 
admirably succeeded with the people, whose susceptibilities 
were in no wise outraged by them. They owed their exis- 
tence, it may be remarked, to a man who had served in the 


army as a ranker. 
K os on 


There are many signs that the Government advertising 
lacks co-ordination. For example, the post offices have not 


been half used. For another example, some of the best 
locations in London are, at the beginning of February, 
filled with huge, vague Governmental exhortations not to 
be extravagant at Christmas, while the War Loan is posi- 
tively crying aloud for good advertisement! What is the 
cause of these phenomena so unsavoury to commonsense ? 
The answer is—departmental jealousy. What the Govern- 
ment needs is a general advertisement manager. It might 
well have one. But he ought not to belong to the official 
classes. He ought to be an individual who has grasped 
the great advertising truth that it is not the mass of the 
people who are peculiar, but the elect, the cultured, and 
the official. Now the elect, the cultured, and the official 
are deeply convinced that they are normal and the vast 
rest of the nation odd. If you told a Treasury official that 
it was unusual to eat peas with a fork, he simply would not 
believe you. Yet it is. The majority of people eat peas, 
when they can get them, with a knife. And why not? 
Any duffer can put peas into his mouth with a fork, but 
to put them in with a knife while avoiding bloodshed is a 
skilled operation. 


te x 


I hear that a determined effort is being made in this 
country to obtain the restoration to Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst’s newspapers of the telegraphic privilege which was 
withdrawn from them by our Government some time ago 
on account of glaring offences of falsification and garbling. 
Mr. Hearst, as an ex-Congressman and autocrat, was at first 
extremely angry at the blow, and he defied the British 
Government. However, the British Government rolled 
on. He has now changed his note to the suppliant. It 
appears that his appeal is being backed by a very powerful 
English newspaper proprietor—to what hidden end I know 
not. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERATION OF BOHEMIA 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 


Sir,—Your Notes on the proposal to create an independent 
Bohemia, and your attack on myself in Taz New StaTesMAn of 
January 20th, raise so many points of high importance that I 
will ask your indulgence in granting space to comment upon 
them. 

The proposal to liberate Bohemia has been defended by many 
Progressive newspapers on the ground that “ liberation ’’ means 
nothing more than Home Rule, and again that the proposal 
merely represents maximum terms, so that the country need not 
fear the prolongation of the war till this item of the programme 
is fulfilled. These papers will now learn from you that the Note 
involves the policy of independence, to which they have declined 
to commit themselves. The doubt as to the interpretation in 
regard to bargaining is also rightly removed, for nothing could 
be more odious than to arouse in a small nation hopes which, 
if not fulfilled, will bring upon it the chastisement of its masters. 
Such a method of diplomacy is one which great States have used 
with disastrous results to weak peoples, and we who know those 
peoples personally are perhaps best able to realise the con- 
temptible selfishness of those who employ it. 

You, sir, stand for reason and reality, and will agree that all 
the space which you can spare should be given to the main argu- 
ments of the question. We may pass over, therefore, the jeers 
with which you propose to discredit my argument and which 
I admit are in the correct style of war-time controversy (the 
charges of pro-tyrannism, desire to shorten the war, and absence 
of military knowledge) and come at once to the main point of your 
contention as to my view, viz., that it is vague and not serious. 

I am glad that you raise this point, because sloppy thinking 
in regard to the war is the fundamental evil which I desire to 
attack. Let us admit that we are neither of us military experts, 
and it must remain doubtful which of us is in closest touch with 
high military opinion. What we are concerned with is war- 
policy on its political side, and it is for this reason that I, along 
with other readers of Tue New Statesman, have long welcomed 
your disposition to define the objects of the war. I ask for 
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nothing more than that you should demand exact reasoning 
from everyone who discusses them. 

The really vital points to consider are the two on which you 
touch: (1) Is the proposal desirable ? and (2) Is it feasible ? 

(1) You doubt my statement that the demand for independence 
is not universal. I am surprised at this, because you cannot be 
unaware that some 30 per cent. of the population of Bohemia 
is not Czech and is certainly hostile to independence ; that the 
great national leader Palacky was all his life an ardent advocate 
of a federal solution ; that the keenest British supporters of the 
Czechs have in the past preferred autonomy, through the de- 
volution of authority within the Austrian Empire ; that such well- 
known authorities as Chéradame and Sir Charles Eliot have 
maintained that the Austrian Slavs were unwilling to be detached 
from the monarchy ; that of the three States which dominate 
subject Slav peoples (e.g., the Poles), Austria has given far the 
most satisfaction. Again, it is news to me that Socialism such 
as yours, or that of the Austrian Socialists, has for its ideal 
the creation of smaller administrative and fiscal areas. Even 
assuming that independence could be attained by a stroke of 
the pen, I adhere to my statement that the question between 
Independence and Home Rule is open to doubt. This, indeed, is 
obvious. 

Coming now to the question of desirability, on the ground of 
international peace in the future, you say that the Balance of 
Power will evidently be served by the break-up of Austria. But 
surely you will find it hard to urge that the present grouping 
of States is to be everlasting, when your readers—a highly 
educated body—are aware that a century has never passed 
without the centre of menace moving from one quarter to another, 
and that for instance within the last fifteen years—not to speak 
of our fear of Russia—we were told by a journal now in the 
highest authority that France must be “ rolled in blood.” I 
admit that there is an answer to this—namely, that the prospect 
of international order by means of new machinery is now a greater 
reality than ever before. But if so, why break up Austria for 
the purpose of arranging a better Balance of Power? Are you 
quite sure that the time-honoured epigram has for ever lost its 
meaning, “If Austria did not exist, it would be necessary to 
create her” ? 

(2) Now as to feasibility, you admit that this country is * not 
called upon to sacrifice half a million lives for the independence 
of the Czechs or any other of the subject peoples of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe.” For myself I should contend that if 
total independence is in itself desirable, it is worth some sacrifice, 
because I sympathise warmly with the Czechs. Our difference, 
then, is as to the probability of this sacrifice being greater or less. 
If I quoted a high figure loosely, I should be to blame ; but I did 
not. You say that if our other aims are secured, Bohemia will 
require no further sacrifice, because Germany will be * beaten.” 
As you have charged me with loose thinking, you will allow me 
to say that “ beaten” is a loose term. You imply that there will 
be a dictated peace and unconditional surrender. This is 
answered in the Allied Note itself, which specifically foretells 
** negotiation.” There are different stages in the process of 
** beating,”’ at one of which Germany would feel obliged to 
concede Courland, at another Bosnia, at another Croatia or 
Alsace-Lorraine. Last of all would come Bohemia, which cuts 
the vital artery between Berlin and Vienna. Do you seriously 
contend that Germany will be as willing to accept an independent 
Bohemia as she will be to restore Alsace-Lorraine, that is to say, 
that she will agree to the creation of an independent military 
Power under Russian influence, and (if the Tsar’s Polish proposal 
succeeds) in direct contact with Russia, extending its frontiers 
within some 150 miles from Berlin? ‘This is to contend that 
the British Government, if in sore straits, and compelled to yield 
the county of Sutherland, would not fight on longer to save 
Yorkshire.—Yours, etc., 

January 8th. NoEL Buxton. 

[Mr. Buxton’s letter raises so many fresh points that it* is 
difficult to deal with it in what must be a brief note. We had 
no intention at all of ** jeering’’ at him. We expressed quite 
genuine surprise that he should appear in the réle of champion 
of German-Magyar dominion over the subject Czech race—and 
we are still surprised. Nor was our reference to his lack of 
military knowledge intended as a jeer; we claim no greater 
knowledge ourselves, though in the light of his two letters we 
certainly should be inclined to suppose that we are in closer 
touch than he with military opinion. ‘The point, however, was 





that he put forward as an argument a dogmatic and sensational 
statement which unless it were backed by military knowledge of a 
very high and comprehensive character was quite worthless. 
Mr. Buxton is perfectly entitled to express his opinion—though 
it does not seem to us a well-founded opinion—that Germany 
would surrender Alsace-Lorraine before she would permit Austria 
to liberate Bohemia ; but when he proceeds to the remarkable 
statement that the difference represents a cost of ** half a million 
British lives,” then we are bound to point out that he is making 
a perfectly random assertion on a subject concerning which he 
has no special knowledge ; and that such random assertions 
do not seem to us to be a legitimate method of endeavouring 
to influence public opinion. 

We admit that * beaten” is a loose term; we only wish it 
were possible to use a more definite one to describe the funda- 
mental object of the Allies’ efforts. We believe, however, that 
the moment when Germany is ** be aten ” will be quite recognisable, 
and we very much doubt whether there will be the many “different 
stages in the process ” which Mr. Buxton postulates. The end 
will probably be much more catastrophic than he supposes. If 
he retorts that we are not military experts, we shall point out 
that for that very reason we are careful to avoid making our 
statements on the subject too positive.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—Mr. Buxton expects and wishes a discussion and cx- 
planation on the point of the Allies’ programme demanding 
the liberation of the Czechs and the Slovaks. Allow me to make 
some statements of facts which Mr. Buxton has formulated 
either incorrectly or unclearly. 

It is not correct that the Allies previously demanded only 
restitution, reparation, and guarantees; British statesmen, 
from the very beginning, also have defended the rights of small 
nations, and have demanded the crushing of Prussian militarism. 
These demands have been maintained in the answer to Germany. 
The Note to President Wilson expresses this aim in a more con- 
crete form. Mr. Buxton says that the liberation of Bohemia 
was hitherto unheard of by the British public. I doubt whether 
this can be correct, because the British public must know that 
Bohemia waged two revolutions (1618 and 1848) to attain her 
liberation, and that since 1848 the Bohemians have struggled for 
independence. Mr. Buxton thinks that the union of the Bohemians 
with the Slovaks is a dream of a small body of experts; in fact 
there is a strong party in both countries working for this union, 
and after the outbreak of war the Bohemian and Slovak colonies 
in the Allied and neutral countries, to the number of perhaps a 
million, proclaimed this union as the national programme. Mr. 
Buxton asserts that the demand for complete liberation is not 
universal among the Slav nations of Austria. This statement too, 
so far as it is clear, is not correct. Not only the Bohemians, but 
the Poles and the South Slavs demand their independence, and 
the Ruthenes, if their programme is to be realised, desire it 
also. 

Mr. Buxton fears an immense extension of the task of the 
Allies and an indefinite extension of the war, and the further 
loss of perhaps half a million British lives. If Mr. Buxton is of 
opinion (he does not say so) that the Italians, the South Slavs and 
Poles must be liberated, then it cannot be true that the liberation 
of Bohemia would demand this great sacrifice ; the dismember- 
ment of Austria is postulated by these aims; the liberation of 
Bohemia does not impose new sacrifices. 

Mr. Buxton maintains the claims of nationality, but he thinks 
the rights of nationality could be attained by internal Home 
Rule. Austria-Hungary is a living proof that Home Rule is not 
sufficient. As far as Bohemia is concerned, the Bohemian pro- 
gramme does not only claim the right of nationality, but also 
of independence, and Bohemia has the same right to independence 
as Hungary. Finally, Mr. Buxton fears that the break-up of 
Austria would destroy the Balance of Power. Perhaps, but 
according to the programme of the Allies, and to that of all truly 
democratic and progressive politicians, Europe wants not a 
Balance of Power, but a reconstruction on the principle of 
equality and justice. Just the so-called Balance of Power plunged 
Europe, even the whole of mankind, into this war. 

To sum up, the question whether Austria-Hungary is to be 
dismembered is, in fine, equal to the question whether one family, 
the Hapsburgs, is of more value to Europe and mankind than 
nine nations, and whether Europe and mankind will continue 
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to tolerate an imperialistic despotism, which reactionary poli- 
ticians have surrounded with the halo of historical divine rights 
and legitimism.—Yours, etc., 
21 Platts Lane, N.W. 
January 28rd. 


T. G. Masaryk. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA 
To the Editor of Tut New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I regret to see that, in your article upon President Wilson's 
speech in the Senate, you defend the system of capturing and 
confiscating private property at sea. Some three years ago, 
in a letter to the Times, Lord Loreburn pointed out that we were 
owners of the largest amount of merchant shipping, and that it 
was in our own interest to abandon the practice and place private 
property at sea in the same position as private property on land. 
It is a maxim of International Law, and one that until now 
has been observed by civilised States, that an army can only 
confiscate the property of the enemy’s Government and not that 
of the individual citizen. That Germany has disregarded and 
violated this custom or law is no reason why you should belittle 
it, unless you consider that this action of Germany in returning 
to “ methods of barbarism ~ will be a precedent and become the 
rule instead of the exception. This is a question upon which 
America has strong opinions, and our naval policy may bring 
us again into collision with her, as it did in 1812. The United 
States refused to sign the Declaration of Paris, which abolished 
privatecring, as the Declaration did not go far enough and abolish 
all captures of private property at sea. It can, therefore, still 
issue letters of marque. 

In this war, Germany has shown that she can go one better 
than we can in the policy of plunder and piracy at sea. The use 
of one barbaric method has caused her to use still another more 
wicked, and the destruction of civilian life and property has been 
unprecedented. It is true that the neutral Powers have done 
little to prevent breaches of International Law by the belligerents, 
and we were the only one that tried to do so, when Belgium was 
invaded at the beginning of the war. Are we not to some extent 
responsible for the course we took, when we issued a twelve hours’ 
ultimatum, and rushed into war instead of calling the neutrals to- 
gether and making an attempt to organise them for the mainten- 
ance of the sanctity of treaties and of International Law ? Had 
we done so, the position might have been different, and the belli- 
gerents might have been compelled to carry on the war in a more 
civilised fashion. 

President Wilson is now trying to get the present system of 
anarchy among nations replaced by some method of organisation 
—a policy which Tue New StTaresMAN has long advocated—and I 
regret that it should now take any part in the chorus of dis- 
approval with which his speech has been met in the British Press. 
—Yours, etc., G. B. CLARK. 


[We have never been able to understand the case for abolishing 
the right of capture of merchant shipping. Why the exercise of 
that right should be described as “* barbaric * we cannot conceive, 
except, of course, in the sense in which all war is * barbaric.” 
It may reasonably be maintained that private property captured 
at sea should be paid for like private property commandeered 
on land, but that is a minor issue.—Ed. N.S.] 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL WAR COUNCIL 


To the Editor of Tur New Sraresman. 

Sm,—Are you not wrong in assuming that the Maharajah 
of Bikanir and Sir S. P. Sinha are appointed to the Special 
War Cabinet of the Empire ? I think you will find that India 
is to be represented by the Secretary of State, and the three 
Indian representatives are summoned to assist him in a con- 
sultative capacity. Presumably they will not sit in the Cabinet. 
—Yours, etc., Lovat Fraser. 

The White House, Slough, January 27th. 

(Mr. Fraser, we believe, states the position accurately. The 
Indian representatives will technically be in the position of 
“ assessors ” only.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 
Sir,—In your issue of January 20th the Warden of Wadham 


takes exception to an Irish Note that appeared in Tuz New 
STaTEsMAN of the preceding week. Mr. Duke had been saying 
that Ireland could have local government at once for twenty-six 
counties, and that, if Ulster should consent, this could be 
extended to the whole of Ireland. It was stated in the Note that 
words like these sounded “ cruelly ironical to Irishmen.” 
Nationalists actually believe that external influences, deliberately 
exercised, are responsible for the ** Ulster ” difficulty, both in its 
origins and in the form which it assumed in 1912. Words of 
British statesmen, newly arrived here, making it seem as though 
an imbecile native love of faction has stood alone in the way of 
Irish progress towards hcnowable conditions, do, therefore 
sound * cruelly ironical” in their ears. 

The Warden asks in return, do I wish things to remain as they 
are ? Or have I any other solutions to propose ? Or do I con- 
template *‘ England’s coercion’ of Ulster ? 

Many other solutions have been proposed, not only by 
Nationalists but also by independent Unionists of the type of 
Sir Horace Plunkett. These solutions perfectly safeguarded the 
interests of “ Ulster.’ The Irish Party suffered ** England’s 
coercion ** even to the extent of agreeing to temporary exclusion. 
We now object to the “ detachment ” of those English critics of 
Ireland, members of the Unionist Party, who formerly, by them- 
selves encouraging the unreason of * Ulster,” helped to bring 
about the deadlock. Nor is the detachment genuine which 
supposes that “ Ulster ” has any right to demand the (at her will) 
permanent exclusion of six counties, two of them Nationalist, 
from Ireland. The British military coercion of “ Ulster” is 
impossible, and I do not know exactly what “ plan” for settling 
the dispute is feasible at the moment ; but certainly Mr. Duke, 
if he is really converted to a belief in Irish local government, 
ought to be applying methods of moral suasion in Belfast as well 
as lecturing Irishmen at large. The choice of the words “ local 
government * was also unfortunate. 

Tue WRITER OF THE Nore. 


AMERICAN OPINION 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sirn,—I am giving a good many lectures in New York and 
elsewhere on the probable changes in the Map of Europe. In 
nearly every case it is necessary for me to give the information 
with as little bias as possible, but from the questions of members 
of my audiences afterwards I can entirely corroborate the com- 
plaints of several of your correspondents in America that, while 
the Germans are now carrying on a systematic and on the whole 
intelligently managed campaign, we are doing almost nothing. 

It would be utter folly to blink the fact that American opinion 
has changed very considerably during the year which has just 
passed, although it is still on the whole mainly pro-British. I 
think the chief reasons (apart from the German propaganda 
itself) may be summarised : 

1. The miserable state of affairs in Ireland. 

2. Recent happenings in Greece. 

3. The fact that a very considerable number of individuals 
have suffered in one way or another from the censorship and 
trade restrictions imposed by the Allies. 

4. The fact that the million Jews in and about New York are 
almost all bitterly anti-Russian in sympathy. 

5. The way in which the Allies have allowed the idea to 
spread that they are deliberately refusing an olive-branch that 
Germany has been waving about.—Yours, etc., 

Ian C, HANNan, 
Professor of History at Oberlin College. 
163 Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
January Ist. 


EXCESS PROFITS AND TAXATION 
Jo ‘Le Fditer of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sin,—I note from a paragraph on Exces: Profits that you share 
the widespread view that Controlled Establishments pay 80 
per cent. of their excess profits to the Exchequer, This error is 
very common, and to a certain extent may be attributed to the 
fact that few people except those connected with Controlled 
Establishments have ever read the Act. Even Mr. Lloyd George, 
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who initiated this particular piece of legislation, is unaware of 
what it actually provides, as shown by his statement in the House 
recently. As a matter of fact the Munitions Act lays down 
that a Controlled Establishment may retain only its normal pre- 
war (standard) profit plus one-fifth. This is very different from 
the commonly accepted idea. Even then the Treasury may claim 
its 60 per cent. excess if by so doing a greater amount may be 
obtained than under the Munitions Act. As an actual example 
one may take a “ controlled” company whose pre-war profit 
was, say, £40,000 and whose financial year now shows a profit 
of £400,000. Theonly profit that may be retained is £48,000 ; the 
balance of £352,000, or about 98 per cent. of the excess, is, as 
Mr. Lloyd George puts it, “* annexed.” 

There is no doubt much justification for the principle involved, 
but whether, as a matter of expediency, such drastic annexation 
is advisable is open to question. Such a low limit removes all 
incentive to undertake extra work, worry, and risk, and though 
many a management has no doubt done its;utmost from purely 
patriotic motives, others have been less energetic once the limit 
of profit, real profit, was in sight. 

Whatever views one may have on this point, it is highly de- 
sirable that, since an increase of the ordinary Excess Profits Tax 
has been foreshadowed, possibly putting all concerns on the 
same basis as Controlled Establishments, the widespread mis- 
conception as to the taxation of such firms be corrected.— 
Yours, ete., ’ W. GARDNER. 

27 Albemarle Street, S.W. 

January 24th. 

[The reference to * 80 per cent.”’ was, of course, a slip of the 
pen—the less excusable perhaps considering how thoroughly 
the question of the comparative treatment of the profits of 
Controlled and uncontrolled Establishments was _ discussed 
in these columns only a few weeks ago.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE FACTOR OF SAFETY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—“ The factor of safety,” ‘“* Lens *’ tells us, ** perhaps more 
clearly than any other, indicates the action of that purpose in the 
living creature, the existence of which is the disproof of the 
mechanistic biology.”” Let me analyse this rather involved sen- 
tence. Purpose in living creatures is assumed: its action is 
indicated by the factor of safety: its existence disproves the 
mechanistic biology. The mechanistic system, therefore, the 
system of Darwin among others, is thus completely and easily 
disposed of. The final cause, which Bacon said was the negation 
of science, is reinstated. All that in biology is, to the Dar. 
winian, chaos come again, is in the ascendant. 

I do not propose to discuss all ** Lens’s”’ instances. I will 
confine myself here to the simplest—the factor of safety in bone 
structures. Hdw does the fact that ‘‘ bones are made to with- 
stand many times the strain to which they are normally exposed ”’ 
disprove mechanistic biology ? Pending ‘“ Lens’s ’’ explanation, 
I can only conjecture. The argument is, apparently, that this 
very great margin of safety is not useful except under abnormal 
conditions, in accidents of rare occurrence ; and that Natural 
Selection—the central idea of that mechanistic biology that holds 
the field—does not and cannot provide against such. If the 
premiss were sound, I should agree. Natural Selection does not 
provide against rare accidents. 

But is the premiss sound ? Professor Keith, whom “* Lens ”’ 
quotes with applause, compares the factor of safety in bones to 
the factor in steam boilers, which, as he says, are made to with- 
stand ten times the pressure to which they will be exposed. Now 
the factor of safety in a boiler is not given it in order that it may 
withstand abnormal pressures. The boiler will never be exposed 
to ten times the normal pressure, or the half or the quarter of ten 
times. The safety-valve will see to that. It is given to enable 
the boiler to withstand the normal pressure permanently. If 
there were not this great margin, the normal pressure would, in 
time, have disastrous effects. Every time it was applied harm 
would be done, the metal being strained irreparably though 
slightly. 

Consequently, the Darwinian may accept the illustration of the 
steam boiler unreservedly. If, in bone, there is not ample 


margin, it cannot resist even normal strains without injury, pro- 
bably resulting in immediately felt weakness—the more apparent 
as the animal is more sensitive than the steel in a boiler. 


With 


this state of affairs Natural Selection is quite competent to deal 

It is no rare accident.—Yours, etc., 
Willersey, Glos. 
January 23rd. 


Georce Hooxnam. 


To the Editor 0 Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As one who, from the beginning, has read and enjoyed 
** Lens’s ” contributions to your columns, may I claim the privi- 
lege of sufficient space to make a few observations on his in- 
teresting article in your last issue ? 

I have for some years been a disciple of the ** mechanistic ” 
school of philosophy, of which Mr. Hugh S. Elliot is, in this 
country, the able and chief expounder ; my views have survived 
a study of Creative Evolution—even the famous, but now happily 
defunct, argument from the Pecten’s eye left them unaffected ; 
and with all due respect to “* Lens,” I think they will survive his 
bacteriological and pathological instances of the “ Factor of 
Safety.” 

Let me take the case which, according to ‘* Lens,”’ supports his 
argument for “‘ Vitalism *’ more clearly than any other, viz., the 
facts of immunity. We may first note that Professor Driesch 
is much more modest in his claims than is *“‘ Lens.’’ Driesch’s 
words are : “* This phenomenon seems to render almost impossible 
any merely chemical theory ” ; ** Lens ” says that it “* is the dis- 
proof of the mechanistic biology *—a far more sweeping state- 
ment. But is it really anything of the kind ? Both Driesch and 
** Lens ” consider merely the individual ; what if we consider the 
race ? The diseases mentioned have probably been the curse of 
mankind for many hundreds of years, and we must be well on the 
way now towards acquiring a certain measure of inherited “* racial 
immunity ’’; this measure of immunity, whether it be great or 
small, cannot be ignored in any estimation of the effects of toxin 
injections upon individuals. If we suppose that the injected 
toxin acts as a chemical stimulus to the blood-cells, calling into 
play their inherited powers of immunisation against the disease 
(not the toxin), then the over-production of anti-toxin is ac- 
counted for without any recourse to metaphysical ‘** entelechys.” 
To furnish even the beginning of a “‘ disproof of mechanistic 
biology,” “* Lens ” must bring forward a case in which an injection 
of the toxin of an entirely new disease has produced active im- 
munity. No such case has ever been proved or disproved ; but on 
the general question of the effect of new diseases ‘* Lens ” has the 
verdict of history against him. Ever since the days of Pericles 
there have not been wanting illustrations of the terrible havoc 
wrought by such diseases among an unaccustomed population.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Sidmouth, January 23rd. J. Buarm Witxiams. 


Miscellany 
THE G.O.M. 


HE G.O.M.! What emotion will these initials, I 
wonder, convey to one of the youngest generation, 
should such a person find himself reading this 

page? What once they conveyed to me has been revived 
by reading some of Gladstone's speeches, selected by Lord 
Morley and now reprinted,* together with a most valuable 
bibliography by Mr. Bassett. Reading them, I recovered 
my reverence, my astonishment regarding him, which 
the last twenty years, with their new types and subversive 
standards, had somewhat overlaid. Not a few of my 
contemporaries, I fancy, have also half-forgotten or 
misremembered that dauntless old man, at once so aloof 
and so passionate. It is chiefly for such that I write. 
As for the youngest generation of all, if they ever do think 
of Gladstone, I am sure they think of him only as a typical 
Victorian, pompous, prolix, and pi.; as a public character, 








* Gladstone's Speeches : with Descriptive Index and Bibliography. By 
A. Tilney Bassett. Methuen 12s. 6d. net. 
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with nothing in him but platform emotions and a remarkably 
infectious power of self-deception; as aman with marvellous 
aptitudes and energy no doubt, but who, considered as a 
personality or a political thinker, was little better than 
a positively yawning emptiness. Is that an exaggeration ? 
Hardly, I think. When once he had vanished from hearing 
and sight, or before when—in his extreme old age—his 
support had ceased to be Napoleonic in its bearing upon 
an issue, then the portraits of him which Disraeli and 
other opponents had laboured in vain—while he lived—to 
paint upon the general imagination began to gather 
plausibility; the portraits of him as one “ intoxicated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity,” as “‘ an unconscious 
hypocrite,” or simply as “an old man in a hurry.” And 
this happened not at all because these were his true 
lineaments, but because when he himself was no longer 
there, that something which was like a fire in his breast, 
which kept so many copy-plate virtues from being in him 
insipid, so many of his lofty denunciations from sounding 
like stage thunder, and excused, moreover, so many of his 
dodgy expedients, was no longer imaginable to the limp 
comprehensions of men. The ironic, common-sense, 
negative spirits began to have it all their own way then. 
Once the flame was out they could hold up the empty 
lantern, and lo! it seemed, sure enough, to have been 
only exceptionally pretentious in design. And they have 
unfortunately been since abetted in their work by some 
scribes and biographers, unconscious of what they were 
doing, who thought that the way to render his in- 
candescence was to bleach him white. What follows are 
mere hints towards remembering him more correctly, 
first-aids to the imagination. 

It is important to picture him as a formidable, not to 
say demonic, old man, with a glance that was a weight 
and a terror, possessed by a perpetual enthusiasm that 
abashed lukewarm human nature. Parnell was a dominating 
character, precipitous to approach when once his mind was 
made up, yet it has been put on record—through his own 
confession—that the only man with whom in personal 
interview he did not feel sure of himself was “the old 
spider,” as he called him. This characteristic might be 
illustrated by many anecdotes; one more will serve. 
Professor Blackie, another grand old man, was fond of 
narrating how, in the course of an argument with Mr. Glad- 
stone he was about to deliver a final and crushing rejoinder 
when he found, to his astonishment, that the words were 
frozen on his lips: Gladstone had opened his eyes a shade 
wider and looked at him. The Professor, on whom this 
experience had apparently made a great impression, re- 
peated the story so often that it acquired a title among 
his acquaintances, and was referred to as “ Blackie’s peep 
into hell.” 

When one is reading these speeches it is easy to supply, 
in imagination, the sonorous voice, the threatening rumble 
of it, as over a sounding-board within the chest, and the 
beautiful stirring cry of appeal and indignation in certain 
passages. It is not recollection of the voice itself—it 
was husky and comparatively colourless when I heard 
it—that makes it so clearly audible to me in these speeches. 
The sentences, unlike most published oratory, are spoken 
Sentences, not written ones composed with a pen by a 
man imagining himself in the act of speaking. They contain 
in themselves all the delays and circumlocutions of elaborate 
improvisation. The charm of these speeches is that they 
are so spontaneous and yet have so much dignity of form. 
The attitude of mind of the speaker towards his theme 
is expressed in the gravity of their rhythm ; and no reader, 
however sceptical, can fail to credit, as he reads, the 
tradition that when Gladstone intervened the tone of 
debate was raised to an altogether different level. But 


if it is easy to supply the voice, it is hard to supply an 
image of that formidable personality; yet, to gauge the 
effect of these orations, the imagination must make that 
effort. When, for instance, he is reported as turning 
upon interrupters with the question: “Am I permitted 
to proceed?” unless we supply also something of the 
awfulness which we read into the story of Chatham 
quelling laughter by repeating the word sugar,‘ Sugar, sugar, 
sugar; who laughs at sugar now?” we shall not enjoy 
the privilege of being, even in imagination, on the spot. 
Nothing is more astonishing to a modern than the courtesy 
of Gladstone’s invective. Such excessive politeness, if 
we forget the formidable pressure of the personality behind it, 
such excessive caution to keep within the bounds of courtesy, 
wil) seem to lessen the effectiveness of the rebuke. As 
Cromwell, when Lord Protector of England, could throw 
snowballs with scullions in the Palace yard of St. James’s 
without fear of jeopardising his dignity, so Gladstone 
could hedge about his invective with the circumlocutions of 
courtesy without detracting in the least from its weight. 
So remarkable was he for courtesy of speech, even among 
his contemporaries, who in such matters lived under a 
tradition far stricter than ours, that when by chance at 
some moment of irritation he let fall an expression of con- 
tempt a general outcry was sure to follow. The smallest 
suggestion of rudeness (and this in the days of Dizzy !) on 
the part of Gladstone, and all hisopponents were howling as 
though he had committed an atrocity. Some may remember 
the shindy created by his reference to Jesse Collings as “a 
certain Mr. Collings,” an expression which would surely 
escape notice falling now from the lips of Mr. Lloyd George. 

As an example of his method of invective I will quote a 
passage from his speech in the Reform Bill of 1866, a passage 
where he is also defending himself for having said, with 
regard to some opponents of that Bill—‘‘ we know with 
whom we have to deal ’’—an expression which, by the 
innuendo conveyed, had given, what seems to us, incompre- 
hensible offence. ‘I had in my mind very different persons ” 
(i.e., not the Opposition as a whole or Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
who had complained, in particular). ‘‘ Does my right hon. 
friend the Member for Calne (Mr. Robert Lowe) recollect 
how, in one of his plays, that prince of comedians, Aristo- 
phanes, conveys, through the medium of some character or 
other, a rebuke to some prevailing tendency or sentiment of 
the time—I cannot recollect now what it was—too many 
are the years that have slipped away since I read it—but 
that character, addressing the audience, says, ‘ But now, 
my good Athenians, pray recollect I am not speaking of the 
city, I am not speaking of the public, I am only speaking of 
certain depraved and crooked little men’? And if Imay be 
permitted to make a metaphorical application of these 
epithets—confining myself most strictly to the metaphorical 
use, speaking only in a political sense, and with exclusive 
reference to the question of Reform, I would say it was 
not of the House of Commons, but of ‘certain depraved and 
crooked little men ’ that I used these words, and I frankly 
own now in candour my right hon. friend is, according to 
my judgment and intention, first and foremost among them.” 

How distinctly audible beneath the delays and qualifica- 
tions, which only seem toload the denunciation more heavily, 
is that personal formidableness. Lowe, it may be remem- 
bered, though he had made a speech opposing any extension 
of the franchise in any form, was not prepared to vote against 
the Bill, preferring to support an amendment which said, 
in effect, we think that a bad Bill which is on the table, 
but you must lay another bad Bill on the table, and then 
we will consider it. ‘I think, therefore, that I am justified 
in using the words,” Gladstone goes on, “significant as I 
admit them to be” (imagine here the stare of the smoky, 
bright eyes and the inclination of the whole body in assent 
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to those opposite—“ that we know with whom we have to 
lead.” 

Since I am merely supplying first aid to the comprehension 
of Gladstone (not needlessly as far as many are concerned, 
I believe), itis worth saying that, next to his passionate nature, 
the most important thing to realise about him is that he is 
best to be understood by the present generation under the 
figure of a great Conservative ; Liberalism, and the priceless 
things that attitude towards public life denotes, having 
become incomprehensible to many. 

In the few autobiographical notes he has left behind, 
admirably clear, unpretentious to the point of being common- 
place, he says that while at Oxford he read Rousseau’s 
Social Contract, which made no impression on him, and Burke, 
who made a great one. At the age of eighty-two he said in 
conversation with Lord Morley: “I think I can truly put 
up all the change that has come into my politics into a 
sentence : I was brought up to distrust and dislike liberty, 
I learned to believe init. That is the key to all my changes.” 
Rousseau gradually getting the better of Burke in his mind ; 
that is the history of his political development. What 
amazes the reader of the speeches, apart from the sweep 
and power of the exposition, is the prodigious reverence 
betrayed at every turn for the framework of society, the 
hierarchy of office, the prestige of tradition, and the august 
institutions of Throne and Parliament. Why, it extends to 
the very buildings inhabited by those prodigies, sans peur 
et sans reproche (however incomprehensibly blind at the 
moment in their policy and behaviour he may judge them 
to be), whom men now call politicians and officials! I 
confess I laughed when in his speech at Blackheath, con- 
sidered at the time a triumph of demagogy, I came across 
references in it to “ the noble hospital at Greenwich and the 
views with which Her Majesty’s Government would approach 
the consideration of questions connected with that truly 
national building.” I pictured the scene: the raw autumn 
afternoon, the crowd, some five or six thousand, round the 
platform on the heath, mostly working men, furious at an 
economising Government which had discharged some thou- 
sands of them from Woolwich Dockyards. Such elaborate 
talk tothem! Yet after the first half-hour the small frock- 
coated figure, with the eager and melodious voice, discoursing 
as though he were addressing Privy Councillors, completely 
dominates them. The interruptions stop; the phrases 
and periphrases flow on. There is something dauntless 
and electrical about him to be felt at a radius unexpectedly 
wide ; and in the ceremonious consideration of his address 
a genuine democratic sentiment, which makes him abate 

not a jot of the formality and elaboration due to an audience 
of princes and plenipotentiaries. Plenipotentiaries they are 
indeed to him, though they stand about in heavy boots, 
smoking their dottles and turning their pipes askew when 
the wind blows, plenipotentiaries of a great, vague power 
called The People, to whose dumb heavings that ancient 
order, with its accretions of sentiment he loves so well, 
must slowly but inevitably give room. And it is to this 
process his imagination more and more fervently assents, 
with rebates and qualifications, it is true, but more and 
more faithfully as time goes on, though with revulsions 
from the idea of change for its own sake and a devotion 
to formule such as that every member of the House of 
Commons is, of course, fundamentally disinterested, and a 
poetic devotion to the decencies of public life and the 
romance of ancient institutions. That there was an English 
people who felt right, a House of Parliament that meant 
right, and a Throne that was worthy of a life’s devotion— 
that was his political creed. Bless me, who, without con- 
siderable glosses, would assent to that creed now? We are 
too cynical and have learnt too much, and our statesmen 
have been too cynical as well; Sartor Resartus and its 


clothes philosophy has ceased to be even pointful enough 
to amuse. The crowns and wigs and robes are off now. 

Yet reading these speeches I found myself continually 
exclaiming: ‘* Gladstone, would thou wert living at this 
hour!” It was not the obvious fact that if he, and not the 
dizzy Imperialists, with their hankerings after Cyprus and 
heaven knows how much Asia Minor in prospectu, had 
had his way, there would have been no Constantinople to 
fight fornow, that the Turks “ with their Zaptiehs and their 
Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their 
kaimakans and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage ” 
would have been cleared out long ago; but that we should 
then have someone in whose mouth high, disinterested senti- 
ments and expressions of respect for small nationalities 
would really carry conviction, not only among ourselves 
but to neutrals. Nothing is more striking in these speeches 
than the passages in which he calls the foreign policy of his 
own country to account; turns on those who give as a 
reason for thwarting Russia her oppression of Poland with a 
list of our own tyrannical acts towards other nationalities, 
or proves that if British interests (since they cover the 
world like a web) are to be the only criteria of foreign 
policy, we shall never be without an excuse for annexation or 
war. 

This England of ours (he is speaking upon the Treaty of Berlin) is 
not so poor and so weak a thing as to depend upon the reputation 
of this or that Administration ; and the world knows pretty well of 
what stuff she is made. I am not quite sure, however, that the world 
has the same clear and strong conviction with respect to the standard 
of our moral action as it has with respect to the standard of our material 
strength. Now, I am desirous that the standard of our material 
strength shall be highly and justly estimated by the other nations of 
Christendom ; but I believe it to be of still more vital consequence 
that we should stand high in their estimation as the lovers of truth, 
of honour and of openness in all our proceedings, as those who know 
how to cast aside the motives of a narrow selfishness, and give scope 
to considerations of broad and lofty principle. 


Only a statesman who has dared to rebuke his own 
country in times past can express with real energy indig- 


nation at another. 
DesmMonp MacCartnuy. 


THE WATERY MARSH 


Above my head the water laps 

Upon the weary sand, and leaves 

A brackish salt mosaic; it grieves 
All night, and all night long, so haps 
The Shamal blows, a little wave 
Ripples upon my bitter grave. 


Above my eyes the water-birds 
Cry fitfully about a star 

That floats upon the marsh, and far 
For lips no longer moist their words 
Question the waters till dawn spills 
Pale jasper on the Persian hills. 


“The stranger, is he lonely there 

Beneath our watery pools? Do now 

Vague, wandering thoughts swim o’er his brow ?”’ 
“* Peace, child. The sleep he sleeps is rare— 
To know no more the still distress 

That filled his earthly loneliness.” 


J. H. STaBLEs. 
Tigris, November, 1916. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


" HE fortunes of mysticism are mending. . . . It 
has emerged from the morass of apathy which 
characterised the eighteenth and the greater 
part of the nineteenth century.” Holding this curiously 
expressed but just view—for both real and sham mysticism 
are very prevalent now—Messrs. D. H. S. Nicholson and 
A. H. E. Lee have compiled an anthology of English 
mystical poetry (The Ozford Book of English Mystical 
Verse. Clarendon Press. 6s. net). One must recognise 
that they had a difficult job. The frontier between mystical 
and non-mystical religious verse is almost impossible to 
draw. They themselves do not attempt to define their 
conception of mysticism. All they can say is that ** it 
may serve as a ground for comprehension to say that in 
making our selection we have been governed by a desire 
to include only such poems and extracts from poems as 
contain intimations of a consciousness wider and deeper 
than the normal.” They stray somewhat, at times, from 
the lines laid down by them: and if one asked them why 
they include certain poems whilst excluding (say) Raleigh's 
Give Me My Scallop Shell of Quiet or Heywood’s Searching 
after God, or parts of Smart’s David, they might find it 
difficult to answer. But they must be allowed to decide 
where there is a doubt. What is really wrong with their 
anthology is not inconsistency in this regard, but an apparent 
inability to distinguish between genuine mystical exaltation 
and mysticism worn like somebody else’s coat, between 
honesty and pretence; added to a very doubtful taste in 
poetry. And such a collection must be criticised, not 
merely as a volume of mystical testimony, but also as a 
volume of English poetry. 


* * * 


Anything more disproportionate than this book cannot 
be conceived. There are about 650 pages of it: and four- 
fifths of these are occupied by nineteenth and twentieth 
century writers. The authors have evidently been at 
great pains to collect their extracts (an immense number 
of poets are represented), and it would be silly to complain 
because they have not hunted for admissible fragments 
from Spenser, Hall, Cowley, or Henry More, the Platonist. 
But one must complain emphatically about the amazing 
way in which they have treated the authors whom they 
do use. Grouping these into old and new, one may say 
that the classes are disproportionate both internally and 
in their relations to each other. It is absurd to have one 
standard of poetical merit for the old and a much lower 
one for the new; to put Crashaw’s wonderful incantations 
within the same covers as Professor Blackie’s pedestrian, 
even comic, 

Brahma is the great Creator, 
Life a mystic drama ; 

Heaven and earth and living nature 
Are but masks of Brahma. 


If a high standard meant a small book, a small book we 
should have had. What we are given is a number of the 
noblest existing expressions of man’s profoundest feelings 
buried under a mass of pretentious and manufactured 
verse. 

* * * 


I have not space here to quote inclusions or omissions : 
I can only indicate what has happened by giving the 
respective spaces given to some of the poets. Crashaw 
and Traherne, Blake and Wordsworth are all adequately 





represented (except by comparison with some of the 
moderns), but why should Vaughan have only eight pages 
to Traherne’s nineteen ? Why still more should Vaughan, 
one of our greatest mystical poets, fill scarcely more space 
than ‘‘ Festus” Bailey, or the late Professor Dowden, 
whose verse, usually pleasant, is never really good? As 
for Mr. Alfred Noyes, he, with his eleven pages, quite over- 
shadows Vaughan. ‘‘I hear the loom of the Weaver that 
weaves the Web of Years,” sings Mr. Noyes: the editors 
should have detected this as mere sound, signifying nothing 
more than a commonplace intellectual apprehension. Mr. 
James Rhoades is given eight and a-half pages, Canon 
Beeching seven, Mr. Edmund Holmes cight and a-half, and 
Miss Evelyn Underhill seven; but A. E., undoubtedly 
the finest mystical poet living, gets only six. It would 
have been possible to fill five times as many pages with 
poems by Mr. Russell immeasurably superior to the stuff 
by harmless persons whose names I need not pillory and 
who fill so many pages in the latter half of the book. When 
Mr. Russell writes : 


Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see, 


he is writing of what he lives with. Ona Hill-Top, The 
Veils of Maya, The Unknown God and other poems for 
which these anthologists find no room are spiritually 
quickening and exquisite as poetry : the solemn confections 
of Mr. and Miss are neither. Mr. 
Yeats, who gets two and a-half pages, is a more arguable 
case; and the tiny representation of Christina Rossetti 
was perhaps to be expected, though one had rather have a 
few of her not really mystical religious poems than see her 
swamped by the polysyllabie rubbish of the late Sir Lewis 
Morris. The compilers, to do them justice, have, in their 
explorations of the nooks and crannies of modern verse, 
discovered several beautiful poems which are not generally 
known. Their obvious earnestness and eagerness command 
respect. But they made a fatal mistake in deciding on so 
large a volume. Even had the level of the verse been 
much higher than it is, a book of this size would have 
been an error. For it is an inalienable quality of mystical 
verse, dealing as it does with so narrow a range of experi- 
ence, and insisting, as it apparently does, on the continual 
use and re-use of the same imagery, that a large amount 
of it together is bound to be monotonous, 














” * * 


This confounded war is removing all sorts of landmarks ; 
and it looks as though the Farringdon Street book-market 
were going the way of the rest. I went there one afternoon 
last week and found only a very few stalls there. Some 
of the hawkers have flown to arms—though, as far as my 
memory goes, the most ambitious of them can’t have aspired 
to anything much higher than C3—but a more serious thing 
is the disappearance of the customers. These were, in 
the main, young men; they used to crowd the pavement 
at lunch-time. The clergy and ministers of all denomina- 
tions still appear with the sinister-looking bags, into which 
—anxious, no doubt, to keep in touch with the highest 
thought of the past—they stow blocks of secondhand 
sermons. But only a few of the stalls cater for them, 
and the hawkers as a body find that they cannot make 
both ends meet. Those who are struggling to keep going 
until the end of the war deserve the patronage of all who 
care about old books: if the market disappears it is very 
unlikely that it will ever be re-established. It is quite 
worth while going there for other than social reasons ; 
my own penultimate visit brought me a first edition of 
one of Sir Thomas Browne’s works for ninepence. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Elliott, Limited. By D.S. Mann. Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 


In Dark and Evil Days. By Francis SHEENY SKEFFINGTON. 
Dublin: James Duffy. 8s. 6d. net. 


Thillai Govindan. By A. Mapuavian. 
duction by FrEepErtc Harrison. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Financing of Fiona. 
and Unwin. 6s. 


“*A misanthrope I can understand, but a womanthrope, 
never,” says the governess in The Importance of Being 
Earnest. Mr. Mann lays himself open to the charge of 
womanthropy by such a passage as the following : 


With an Intro- 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


By Dorotnea Conyers. Allen 


Girls and women, in the mass—not individually, mind—are devoid 
of either pity or a sense of the elements of justice. 


It is no part of my business to discuss whether the female of 
the species is devoider than the male: indeed, I am always 
dumb with astonishment and admiration before any member 
of my own sex who can claim such infinite and impossible 
width of experience, such godlike detachment and intuition, 
as to enable him to lay down the law about half the human 
race. My humbler concern is with, not the wickedness of 
Madam Woman, but the technique of Mr. Mann. If his 
story were written round the idea set out above, if his 
story had even at any of its vital points anything whatever 
to do with such an idea, one could understand that he might 
have had some reason for putting the idea forward. I am 
objecting to his obiter dictum merely on the ground that it 
is an excrescence. The weakness of his book lies in its 
excrescences. The one I have quoted is the earliest and 
most obvious, which is why I have quoted it. Why people 
who write books should put such utterly irrelevant and 
unnecessary obstacles in their readers’ way, I cannot under- 
stand: the pity is all the greater when the book is, like 
Elliott, Limited, extremely interesting in other ways. The 
man whose story it tells, and into whose mouth is put the 
telling, is a writer of long practice and startling fecundity : 
on one occasion he dictates forty thousand words in four 
days (he adds modestly : “It was a subject with which I 
was thoroughly familiar”), and on another occasion he 
manages to produce a gazetteer of half a million words in 
seven months. Would not so practised a writer, writing his 
autobiography, give it more artistic coherence? My only 
other adverse criticism is that Mr. Mann’s few excursions into 
the humorous are without exception poor. But when all 
adverse criticism has been made, the novel remains a remark- 
able one. It is vivid. It is full of clearly-seen and strongly- 
rendered detail. The early chapters, dealing with childhood, 
are really wonderfully good—so good that one perhaps 
cannot reasonably expect the rest to maintain the same level. 
Here is one picture : 
: . there was always the sense of my mother’s fears for the future, 
the knowledge that she overworked for the sake of her children, and 
the faint but growing understanding that there was no pleasure in 
her life save in our pleasures. Most sad, most terribly sad, now, is 
the memory of how she took us one day on a cheap excursion to the 
seaside, and packed for us sandwiches to save the expense of restaurant 
meals, and counted her money to see if there remained enough to 
give us donkey rides with safety, and sat out with tears in her eyes 
on the pebbly beach to watch us playing. Her excursion 
ticket for that day cost half-a-crown, and with the price she paid for 
our tickets and the pennies she spent on us the outing must have 
totalled nearly ten shillings; as things were then, it was a large sum 
that she spent on us—and I knew it, I could not protest—my mother 
was wiser than I, and it was for our pleasure that she did these things. 
Many a day I took to my work the thought of her tears as she watched 
us on the beach. , 


No one picture, however, could give any idea of the 
method, its cogency, its reality. The struggle against 








poverty on the farm, the early love affairs, the first sordid 
experience of “ sweated ” clerking in a provincial town and 
subsequently in London, are all excellent. Enlistment 
follows, an experience of the tail-end of the South African 
War, then India, Africa again, discharge, return, struggles 
for literary and journalistic work, provincial journalism, 
London again, and finally some measure of success. I need 
not stress the ambitiousness of the range : but so far I have 
indicated the least part of it. For there is what is often 
called a “‘ strong love-interest ” throughout, and that takes 
many forms. And profound moral problems are raised by 
an obscure disease, contracted by the hero in South Africa, 
a disease which may last an indefinite term of years and, 
while it lasts, is believed to induce sterility. There are in 
the hero’s life many passions, and one love: and the love 
is for a girl full of the desire for maternity. That particular 
problem is met with characteristic precipitancy. The 
closing pages of the story are full of intense sadness, of regret 
for a hideous mistake involving prolonged strain and hope- 
lessness, of the attempt to adjust, to acquiesce. Amid all 
the variety of theme the chief characters seem sometimes 
to waver in outline, and some episodes are far less well done 
than others. But, I repeat, the achievement is remarkable. 

In Dark and Evil Days will, I do not doubt, make a wide 
appeal, because of the admirably dignified biography of the 
author which it contains. There are some books one cannot 
without affectation pretend to take solely on their literary 
merits, and this obviously is such a book. It is a romance 
of the ’98 rising, full of political and historical interest, but 
written throughout in a somewhat conventional style. It 
was written some years ago, we are told in the “ Biographical 
Notice ” : and those who know anything of Francis Sheehy 
Skeffington’s propagandist writing of recent years will agree 
that the novel conveys little impression of his fine literary 
gift. It is frankly an experiment in an unfamiliar and 
rather uncongenial literary form. But its subject gives it a 
tragic relevance, and the “* Biographical Notice ” prefacing it 
tells the story of a life selfless, heroic and magnanimous. I 
quote from a tribute written by Lieutenant Kettle, whose 
own death followed so soon : 

** This ‘ agitator,’ this ‘ public menace,’ this ‘ disturber ’ was wholly 
emancipated from egotism, and incapable of personal hatred. He 
was a man who had ranged the whole world of ideas. Strangest of 
all, he, who turned away from soldiers, left to all soldiers an example 
of courage in death to which there are not many parallels. This brave 
and honourable man died to the rattle of musketry. His name will 
be recalled to the ruffle of drums.” 


Thillai Govindan is for England a new book: “ first 
published in England in 1916” is printed on it. But the 
Introduction is reprinted from the Positivist Review of 1908. 
That Introduction gives so good a summary of the story's 
most interesting contents, so clear an indication of its 
special interest, that it would be absurd, for me, having 
read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s words, to attempt any of my 
own on the same subject. I hope, therefore, I may be 
allowed to quote freely from his : 


Those who would know what is the inner life of the vast masses 
of our Indian fellow-subjects should read this remarkable little book. 
It is beautifully written in quaint, pathetic English, revealing the 
habits, ideas, and sorrows of a Brahmin of old family and ancestral 
possessions from birth to death. It opens with the family gathering 
round the astrologer at the expected birth—then the boy is named, 
schooled, married, and enters practical life. He goes as a student 
to Madras . becomes a disciple of Ingersoll and Bradlaugh, 
of Besant, Huxley, and Tyndall. He eventually becomes a 
Government inspector of police in a rural district. He then 
becomes a political reformer. . He studies ‘‘ Sartor Resartus, 
‘* Robert Elsmere,” the Bible, Thomas a Kempis, theosophy and 
George Eliot. But he finally reverts to “ reincarnation” and 
‘“‘ Karma.” He gives himself to meditate on the Vedas, and adopts 
the practices of a Yogi. In that he finds peace and rest. 


The story is given forth as a “ novel,” which is why it is 
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reviewed on this page; but I agree with Mr. Harrison that 
we “need not inquire” how far it consists of invention, 
how far of “ literal memoirs.” 

The Financing of Fiona is a pleasantly told tale of a 
tampered-with will (and where there’s a will there’s only 
one way, apparently, of using it in a plot). The plot, 
though, is really neither here nor there : all the charm lies 
in the humorous characterisation, the spirited descriptions 
of hunting, and, of course, above all, the delightful Irish talk. 

GERALD GOULD. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


Moussorgsky. 2s. net. Glinka. 2s. net. Rimsky-Korsakov. 
2s. net. An Introduction to Russian Music. By M. 
Montacu NaTHaAn. Constable. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Montagu Nathan for many years has written and 
lectured on Russian music, and in this series of monographs 
of the men who founded the Russian National School we 
hoped he would largely add to our knowledge both of the 
men and their work. But those who know his History of 
Russian Music will not have expected Mr. Nathan to make the 
individuals behind the names of Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Moussorgsky real to us. Therefore they will not be 
disappointed at finding these books on the human side no 
more than a bare catalogue of facts. Mr. Montagu Nathan 
tells us little that we did not know already, either from his 
own or Mr. Arthur Pougin’s History or from Mrs. Newmarch’s 
book on Russian Opera; yet for any writer who can read 
Russian, as Mr. Nathan presumably can, there must be 
abundant interesting and unused material at hand. 

For instance, allusion is occasionally made to Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Memoirs (which, by the way, is not in the Index), 
but we are given no extracts worth mentioning, and the 
following is an example of Mr. Nathan’s cleverness at 
avoiding quotation. On page 95 of the monograph on 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Mr. Nathan writes: “In his Memoirs 
R-K. refers to two eminent singers who approached him 
with a suggestion that he might compose an opera ‘ for us.’ 
His manner of recording the incident leaves no doubt as 
to his views regarding the function of the singer in opera.” 
This is typical of Mr. Nathan’s method of keeping his subject 
at a distance and, as it were, suspended in air. Mr. Nathan 
will tell us that Berlioz wrote a favourable notice of Glinka’s 
compositions, but he will not give us Berlioz’s words; he 
will tell us that Glinka considered Balakirev to hold views 
more closely resembling his own than those of any other 
musician among the rising generation ; that listening to his 
uncle’s band Glinka learned “ that if the works of well- 
known European composers could not oust the Russian 
folk-songs from their place in his affections, they were at 
least worthy of his esteem”; but, frankly, Glinka remains 
unreal and incredible, and his nationalism seems nothing 
more than a vague sentiment. Of Glinka’s own ideas, of 
Glinka’s own opinions, instead of the ideas and opinions 
Mr. Nathan thinks Glinka ought to have had, we are left 
ignorant, our curiosity having to satisfy itself with such 
arbitrary statements as: ‘“ During September he (Glinka) 
began work on a new symphonic enterprise—only the first 
part of the opening Allegro and a small part of the second 
were composed, Glinka putting the work on one side because 
he felt himself unable to defeat a tendency to develop his 
themes in the German manner.” This, mark, was in 1852, 
when Glinka was forty-eight and had attained maturity, and 
his own words on this point would have been particularly 
interesting and instructive. 

It must also be confessed that Mr. Nathan’s style is 
distressing: it abounds with such circumlocutions as “ the 


sterner sex,”’ “the function of composing,” such oddities 
as “ he opined that,” “little Glinka, as the youth had been 
dubbed.” In one senten¢e the word cat becomes “ the 
same whiskered mouth.” He also'gets lost among words as 
when he writes: “In this dramatic study of Nature Os- 
trovsky had signalised his departure from the consideration 
of the purely mundane”’; or worse still: ‘ moreover in 
perusing the bare narrative of Moussorgsky’s life, one would 
not discover on the surface anything entitling one to suppose 
that he in particular should have been able to recognise the 
need for dwelling upon matters that are to be clearly under- 
stood only by those who have never been contaminated by 


close contact with the world.” This sounds as if it came 
out of the prospectus of some American Higher Thought 
Society. 


However, having got over Mr. Nathan’s style and having 
recovered from our disappointment at finding that in these 
pages Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov and Moussorgsky are mere 
lifeless shadows, we can admit that Mr. Nathan has written 
some very interesting and occasionally illuminating criticism 
of their work. His analysis of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas 
and instrumental pieces is particularly intelligent and just. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s genius for descriptive writing of an 
Oriental and fantastic character has never been equalled, 
and it was not for nothing that Stravinsky was his pupil. 
Mr. Nathan points out that Glinka was the first to introduce 
the Oriental element into Russian music, and we are inclined 
to think that this was Glinka’s real contribution to national- 
ism rather than the patriotic sentiment, but semi-vaudeville 
and Italianised music, of A Life for the Tsar. It was Russlan 
and Ludmilla that first contained the picturesque fantasy 
which more than anything else is Russia’s gift to European 
music. 

Of Moussorgsky, for whom he has the greatest admiration, 
Mr. Nathan shows a sympathetic understanding. There is 
no doubt that Moussorgsky was a great genius, and his 
wonderful songs, of which a useful analysis is given, have 
yet to become known in England. On the other hand, Mr. 
Nathan does not quite recognise that Moussorgsky is the 
most individual and the least national of the “ Invincible 
Band.” With Rimsky-Korsakov and with Borodin he has 
absolutely nothing in common. He was certainly some- 
thing more than a great caricaturist in music. He was a man 
of boundless love, and greatly resembled Dostoievsky ; 
he was a democrat, which the other Russian nationalists 
hardly were; but we think it is rather mankind than the 
Russian people which he has at heart, and he expresses 
less the external characters of place and time than the 
internal fires of the spirit. Thus his music does not strike 
one as “ Russian.” It has none of the Oriental or fantastic 
quality of his brother composers, it might even be called 
international —that is why the Russian composers of to-day 
like Stravinsky and Tcherepnin seem to owe everything 
to Rimsky-Korsakov and nothing to M oussorgsky. 


A NATURALIST IN BORNEO 


A Naturalist in Borneo. By the late R. W. C. Suetrorp. 
Edited by Professor E. B. Poutton. Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net. 


Mr. Shelford was the best type of naturalist, a born 
animal-lover who had the patience to make himself a 
scientific naturalist. He had the great advantage of 
spending seven years, as Curator of the Sarawak Museum, 
in Borneo, a perfect paradise for a naturalist. Put a 
man in a sub-tropical or tropical jungle, and his psychology 
in relation to the animal life around him is itself interesting. 
Roughly the people who “take an interest” in natural 
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history will be found to fall into four great classes. The 
first is the largest and consists of all who, moved by the 
most primitive of instincts, contemplate animals mainly 
along the barrel of a rifle or gun. Secondly, there are 
many men to whom birds, beasts, insects, and fishes are 
merely magnificent postage-stamps to be collected, pinned, 
pasted, stuffed, and ticketed. Thirdly, there are some for 
whom the mystery of animal and plant structure or 
psychology opens a vast field of scientific enquiry and 
speculation. Lastly, there are a few people who really 
love animals for themselves, for their astonishing beauty, 
the charm of their characters and lives, the fascination of 
their twilight intelligence. What makes Mr. Shelford’s 
book one of considerable scientific value and also one 
which the ordinary reader will find intensely interesting 
is that he belonged to all these classes except the first. 
In his Preface he says that he is writing the book for that 
“section of the reading public that describes itself as 
taking an interest in Natural History ” and which “ reads 
popular works on Natural History, but not scientific 
journals.” The book, which was left in an unfinished state 
at the author’s death, is in parts admirably adapted for 
this popular purpose ; but it is at the same time the work 
of a passionate scientist, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that he is frequently led into scientific discussions which 
will, we fear, be rather over the heads of the class to whom 
he is especially appealing. 

The volume is in the first place a kind of bird’s-eye 
view of the most interesting mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and insects found in Borneo. It is, as the writer says, 
largely a “ hotch-potch of notes and observations.” He 
takes each animal, bird, etc., and notes down the most 
interesting points about its structure and habits. His 
studies of the habits of wild animals are particularly 
valuable and interesting for two reasons. He has kept 
and observed a large number of them in captivity. Observa- 
tions of captive wild animals often yield some very queer 
results. Thus Mr. Shelford noted some most interesting 
facts about the different methods of drinking water adopted 
by the Bornean apes and monkeys. If offered a drink in 
a bowl, the Maia or Orang-Utan will bend down and drink 
out of the bowl without handling it; the Macaque will 
lift the bow] and drink out of it very like a man ; the Gibbon 
dips one hand into the bowl, throws back his head, and 
sucks the moisture off the hair on the back of the hand, 
repeating the action again and again until the thirst is 
satisfied. A passage in the Bible shows that similar different 
methods of drinking were associated with different races 
of men; and anyone who in the East has watched Arabs, 
Dravidians, and Aryans drinking water will have been 
struck by the same rigidly racial differences of method, 
though here religious and caste ceremonials are partly the 
causes. 

Mr. Shelford added to the value of his book by including 
some records of native animal lore. The natives, for instance, 
believe that by applying the tears of the Lemur or Slow 
Loris to human eyeballs, such clearness of vision is imparted 
that ghosts become visible, and anyone who has seen these 
ghostlike little creatures will understand the belief. If you 
want to obtain the tears of a Loris for this purpose there 
are two methods which you may pursue: one is to wrap 
“the animal in a cloth and throw pepper in its eyes,” 
which we can also believe in; the other—and here we 
reluctantly part company with the native understanding— 
is to take the Loris among a herd of cows, “ whereupon 
it will weep copiously.” But Mr. Shelford not only has 
listened to the natives’ animal lore, he has also listened 
to their statements as to the habits of wild animals. The 
European is far too ready to dismiss all such statements 
as untrue or inaccurate. But nearly all natives are very 
good observers of animal life, and no native statement 





should be dismissed as worthless by the naturalist. The 
golden rule, which Mr. Shelford seems to have discovered, 
is: never dismiss a native’s statement that an animal 
does so and so, though you may practically always dismiss 
any native statement as to why an animal does so and so. 
When a Dayak hunter told Mr. Shelford that some snakes 
flew, he rather naturally put the story down to the credit 
of the native imagination, but he subsequently found reasons 
for believing that the statement is substantially correct. 
There are scattered through the book observations 
and discussions of a purely scientific nature. Among these 
the most interesting are those referring to Batesian and 
Miillerian mimicry, to which subject one whole chapter 
is devoted. On the whole the author takes a moderate 
line in the terrific controversies which have gathered round 
the subject. Many of his observations, and the inferences 
which he draws from them, are very illuminating. 


LORD STOWELL 


Lord Stowell: His Life and the Development of English 
Prize Law. By E.S.Roscor. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Roscoe had a bright idea when he conceived this 
book, and he, being Registrar of the Prize Court of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was just the person who might fittingly 
have carried it out. William Scott, the friend of Johnson 
and Boswell, and a member of the famous club, had an 
interesting life and was an interesting person. _His position 
in the history of the development of English law is almost 
unique, and, as the creator of English Prize Law, that 
position has become, through the war, of immense interest 
and importance. ‘There is no very accessible biography of 
Stowell, and a sketch of his life and a fresh appreciation of 
his work are therefore very welcome. 

Up to a point Mr. Roscoe has carried out his idea with 
considerable success. He gives us in his early chapters 
some idea of the character and life of that “ Dr. Scott” 
who is rather a shadowy figure in Boswell’s pages, and 
who, we learn elsewhere, was a dignified judge, but “ had a 
waddling walk like a duck.” Further, Mr. Roscoe is very 
successful in bringing out concisely and clearly Stowell’s 
distinctive judicial merits, and how and why he was able 
to create singlehanded that part of English law with which 
his name is always associated. Stowell never really went 
through the legal mill. Until he was thirty-five he was a 
lecturer at Oxford, and his view of law was essentially 
different from that of the ordinary practising barrister. 
He was a rare example on the English Bench of a judge 
who regarded law from the point of view of a scientific 
and philosophical jurist, and he was at the same time a 
shrewd and practical man. Mr. Roscoe is right in insisting 
upon Stowell’s characteristic of endeavouring not merely 
to decide the case immediately before him, but ‘* to enunciate 
some principle, so that a single decision frequently governed 
other disputes arising on somewhat similar facts.” Hence 
his persistent habit of basing his judgments on general 
principles, and hence his ability through a long and mon- 
archical tenure of office at the High Court of Admiralty 
during the wars with France to found English Prize Law 
upon general principles. The best part of Mr. Roscoe’s 
book is that in which he illustrates these facts from particular 
judgments of the judge. And it is a distinct merit _of 
the author that he points out Stowell’s great contributions, 
often forgotten, to such important divisions of Admiralty 
Law as Salvage and Liens. _ 

In some respects Mr. Roscoe lays himself open to criticism. 
His pen does not always work freely or clearly. We doubt, 
for instance, whether many people will be able to grasp 
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at the first or even second reading his point on page 88 
with regard to Sir Samuel Evans’s judgment in the Roland. 
Again, he does not state with the scrupulous clearness which 
is desirable Stowell’s position with regard to the important 
question of the relation of the Prize Court to Orders in 
Council and Municipal Law. He quotes in one place 
Stowell’s famous judgment in the Maria to the effect that 
the law administered in the Prize Court was not Municipal 
Law, but “the Law of Nations.” The Maria was decided 
in 1799, and twelve years later Stowell had to decide in 
the Fox and Others whether the King in Council possessed 
legislative powers over the Prize Court. Mr. Roscoe says 
that in the latter judgment he “ ingeniously evaded all 
difficulties by assuming that the Order in Council, which 
was relevant to the facts of the case, was in accordance 
with International Law”; but this hardly sufficiently 
recognises the fact that the judgment in the For and Others 
in effect contradicts the judgment in the Maria. 

Lastly, Mr. Roscoe’s statements and arguments on 
the extremely controversial point of the relation of such 
instruments as the Declaration of London to Prize Law 
must be received with considerable caution. His hostility 
to the Declaration and his prejudice in favour of judge-made 
law are such that he is led to use arguments which would 
seem to imply that judge-made law is always superior to 
all other forms of law. This is perhaps due to a natural 
bias on the part of a Registrar of the Prize Court. But he 
misses the important point, which is this: the law ad- 
ministered by Prize Courts is, as he continually insists, the 
law of nations. The question is whether that law of nations 
shall be made as well as interpreted by the judge, or whether 
it shall be made by the nations through their representatives 
and only applied and interpreted by the judge. Mr. Roscoe 
believes that it should be made by the judge ; other people 
consider that it would be more satisfactory that it should 
be made and defined by the States through their repre- 
sentatives in conferences. But whether the particular law 
defined in the Declaration of London is good or bad, whether 
it conflicts with Lord Stowell’s judgment or not, does not 
prove that the latter method is right or wrong, any more 
than the fact that a particular principle of law established 
by one of Stowell’s judgments is bad would prove that 
judge-made law is inferior to statute law. 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


Ireland in the Last Fifty Years. By Ernest Barker. 
Clarendon Press. Ils. 6d. net. 


It cannot be said that this book holds any new ideas 
or points of view, or that Mr. Barker writes out of any 
personal experience of Ireland. But his ability as a historian 
has produced a lucidly-written exposition of Irish history, 
or, rather, of the “ Irish question” during the past fifty 
years. In its tendencies the book might be described as 
an apology for Unionist government ; but Mr. Barker 
finally declares for Home Rule, if only, as it were, to “ dish ”’ 
the Sinn Fein. Perhaps Mr. Redmond has to thank the 
rebels of Easter week for some new English support for 
his Solution. Assuredly Mr. Barker, with his strong 
Imperialist sentiment, is anything but typical of the 
old-fashioned type of English Home Ruler—which survives 
in the persons of Mr. Wilfred Blunt and Dr. Conybeare. 

Agrarianism and Government, the Church and Education, 
are the subjects of Mr. Barker's historical chapters. In 
regard to the first, he contends that a solution has been 
found by the Purchase Acts. Certainly landlordism has 
fallen. Mr. Barker quotes the German economist, Dr. Bonn, 
to the effect that “Irish tenants have had conditions 
assured to them more favourable than any other tenantry 


in the world enjoy.” Elsewhere he contrasts the British 
policy of buying out the English (sic) landlords with the 
Prussian attempt to buy out Polish landlords in Posen ; 
and it is undoubtedly true that British influence in the 
Irish agrarian question has for many years been generally 
exercised on the popular Irish side. The same contrast 
holds good in regard to the Church; Bismarck attacked 
Catholicism from “ the Polish side of the question,” whereas 
in Ireland the power allowed to the Roman clergy is 
notorious. Mr. Barker might have added that since 1866 
the Government has even tried to govern Ireland through 
the Church. However, we cannot follow Mr. Barker 
when he says of education in Ireland that it has never 
been used as the “ vehicle of a deliberate English pro- 
paganda.”” This assertion is a far too sweeping one, 
and the statement that “ Erse,” as Mr. Barker calls it, 
now finds a place in three-eighths of the Irish primary schools 
may mislead English readers. The British genius, unlike 
the Prussian, flourishes, says Mr. Barker, on diversity and 
encourages separate cultures,in the Commonwealth, Never- 
theless, if Mr. Barker’s claim be well founded, then Ireland 
is the exception that proves the rule. When, for instance, 
did any English Governor of Ireland, Viceroy, Chief 
Secretary, Lord Justice, or Bishop, even in the days when 
““Erse ’’ was spoken up to the gates of the Pale, himself 
trouble to study the language of the race? Will Mr. 
Barker acquit England of a politically-motived disparage- 
ment of the native culture, only to lay the English in Ireland 
open to a charge of mere boorishness ? Sir Harry Johnston, 
though he does not believe in the modern possibilities 
of Gaelic, has had some stern things to say on this subject 
in his admirable Irish essays. 

Mr. Barker finally deals with alternatives to the Solution 
that is now on the Statute Book. Devolution would 
satisfy no one in Ireland and may be at once repudiated. 
He quotes the Republican request—and seems to think 
that quotation is sufficient—for “the right of the Irish 
people to the ownership of Ireland and the sole control 
of her destinies.”” That is, evidently, a request inconsistent 
with the ideals of the Commonwealth ; but since, to friendly 
neutrals, Irish Republicanism, so expounded in a phrase, 
may sound plausible, Mr. Barker should have shown how, 
in the reorganisation of the Empire, the English people 
will cease to wholly “ own ’”’ England. Is there not already 
an Irish element, though an Anglicised one, with some 
control over English destinies? Mr. Barker later on 
rejects the Colonial self-government solution on some 
such grounds. The affairs of the two countries are, he 
thinks, too greatly intermixed for any wider measure than 
Home Rule to be feasible. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Whistler. By Tuzopore Durer. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 


Whistler literature in English is rather profuse: but there is room 
for this translation from the French of M. Duret, whose book on 
** Manet and the French Impressionists "" made a hit years ago. M. 
Duret is frankly a hero-worshipper, and a little too serious to pay much 
attention to the humorous side of his subject. He is incapable of 
understanding the case for Whistler's enemies. But his appreciation 
is intelligent, he expounds clearly the principles of Whistler's art, 
and he gives as full a biographical account as most of us want. The 
illustrations—there are thirty-two of them in black-and-white— 
include the perfect ** Street in Saverne,” several of the Venetian im- 
pressions, ‘‘ Old Battersea Bridge” and most of Whistler's Lest and 
best-known portraits, including an impressive one of M. Duret himself 
in evening-dress with a lady's cloak over his arm. ‘* Valparaiso” 
would have been a welcome addition. The translation has been com- 
petently done by Mr. Frank Rutter, and the volume—though some 
may find the deep turquoise of the cover rather teo arresting—is well 
produced, like most of Mr. Grant Riehards's books. 
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THE CITY 


TT": War Loan is, of course, almost monopolising 
attention in the City. The Treasury has wisely 
met criticisms, and has introduced improvements 

where called for, which have undoubtedly stimulated 
subscriptions. For instance, all who applied for fully-paid 
stock prior to January 81st received immediately a warrant 
for 3s, 4d., representing interest on payments thus made 
two or three weeks Seliee the closing of the lists. It is 
understood that applications are coming in very well, 
and the machinery in connection with the issue of this 
gigantic Loan seems to be working very smoothly. In 
connection with the note here a fortnight ago showing 
how holders of Consols had benefited by converting into 
the 4} per cent. War Loan, a reader pointed out that the 
comparison might have been carried further by showing 
how a holder of Consols would have fared if he had availed 
himself of the opportunity offered him to exchange into 
the 3} per cent. War Loan. Other people seem to have 
been under the impression that some such option was 
given in connection with the first War Loan, but inquiry 
shows that this is not the case. 


ae * aE 


The principle of conscription has at last been applied 
to capital, and although it is thus far very mild in its opera- 
tion, it certainly marks an advance. The London Gazette 
of January 28rd contained a notice under the heading of 
“* Defence of the Realm—Securities Regulations ” in which 
the Treasury is given power to take possession or require 
delivery of any foreign securities or the securities of any 
concern owning or controlling foreign securities or any 
property or undertaking outside the United Kingdom, 
where the Treasury is of opinion that such course is desirable 
for the purpose of regulating the foreign exchanges. The 
Treasury has issued a circular to bankers stating that a 
list of foreign securities, of which immediate delivery is 
required, will be published in a few days, and that a further 
Treasury Order will be issued shortly requiring from all 
holders of certain classes of securities full returns of their 
holdings—both at home and abroad. The terms upon 
which the securities will be requisitioned will be stated 
when the lists are published, but compensation will be 
granted “on the principle which has up to the present 
been applied in fixing the —_ paid for securities voluntarily 
sold to the Treasury.” here the Treasury requires only 
the loan of securities, holders will receive the additional 
4 per cent. per annum interest. The difference between 
securities now to be “ commandeered” and those which 
have thus far been voluntarily lodged with the Treasury 
appears to consist in the fact that the former, when borrowed 
by the Government and subsequently sold, will be paid 
for on the basis of the market price at the date they were 
requisitioned, or at the date on which the Government took 
over full ownership, whichever is the higher; but the 
additional 5 per cent. which the Treasury agreed to pay 
to depositors under Scheme B if their securities were sold 
will not be made to those who now deposit. Securities 
already deposited with the Treasury under Schemes A and 
B will not at present be requisitioned. 


a ae a 


The market has been greatly disturbed at the prohibition 
of the removal from the United Kingdom of any of the 
securities which the Treasury has power to requisition, 
and the regulations also forbid the sale or disposal of any 
such securities to any person outside the United Kingdom. 
This last prohibition is somewhat remarkable, and, I am 
told 7 some of the large dealers, is due to the fact that 
some big sales of foreign securities have been made to 
New York and other countries without benefiting the 
exchange position, the sellers merely accumulating the 

roceeds in the foreign country and investing them there. 
his can be avoided if the Government takes control of all 
sales abroad. The prohibition of shipments of securities is 





rather a serious matter in so far as it relates to sales that 
were made prior to the Treasury notice, and dealers are 
making representations to the Treasury in this connection, 
as they are thereby prevented from fulfilling contracts 
already entered into. Pending further developments, 
dealings in any foreign securities have practically ceased. 
One by one Sw regulations tighten the control of the 
Government over investments, a control which must last 
for several years after the war, for, in the case of securities 
lent to the Treasury, the latter collects all the interest and 
dividends, and through the medium of its various agents 
distributes them to the thousands of depositors. This 
must go on until either the Government returns these 
securities to the lenders or buys them outright. In any 
case there is not likely to be much leakage of Income Tax 
during the next few years in respect of foreign securities. 


* * 2 


Since the above was written the Treasury have modified 
their regulations to the extent of permitting foreign, colonial, 
and Indian securities which have been in the United 
Kingdom since September 30th, 1914, to be sold in the 
United States or Canada, provided that all communications 
in connection with such sales are carried out by cablegram, 
that the proceeds are remitted to the United Kingdom 
forthwith and invested here, and that payment is effected 
through one of a number of approved banking houses. 
This does not, however, apply to any securities which are 
included in any Order issued by the Treasury, the first list 
of which is expected early next week. 


* * * 


Sir Edward Holden’s speech to the shareholders of the 
London City and Midland Bank, held on January 26th, 
was of quite exceptional interest and was more in the nature 
of a financial treatise than an ordinary chairman’s address. 
He described the making of loans and the creation of credit, 
and showed in detail how the Bank of England, the joint 
stock banks, and the Government have created credit since 
the outbreak of war, and how, with total deposits of about 
£1,100,000,000 in the banks of the United Kingdom at 
the beginning of the war the Government has been able 
to borrow over £8,000,000,000. He then showed how 
the notes in circulation in the United Kingdom had risen 
from £45,000,000 before the war to £223,000,000 at the 
end of last year, whereas in Germany the increase was 
from £100,000,000 to £591,000,000. This he followed 
with a most instructive description of the constitution 
of the German Reichsbank (in which, however, he failed 
to mention that, after the shareholders have received 
8} per cent. dividend, the German Government takes 
three-fourths of the surplus profits), and his speech is 
undoubtedly the most authoritative description in this 
country of the manner in which Germany has financed the 
war up to the present. He then gave an explanation of 
the success of that country in raising such enormous sums 
in long-term loans at a uniform date and price of issue. 
Sir Edward gave also a no less valuable description of the 
development of American banking to date. It is clear 
from his remarks regarding London as a monetary centre, 
that, in the opinion of the chairman of our largest bank, 
it would be unwise to prevent foreign banks from opening 
branches here, provided they conform to our customs 
and publish balance-sheets showing their position in this 
country ; but he pointed out that the Government should 
see that British banks were given equal facilities to establish 
themselves in foreign countries if they are to be in a position 
to afford the necessary facilities for the extension of our 
foreign trade, and he instanced France, America, Spain, 
and Italy as countries which should grant the same facilities 
to us as we at present do to them. The speech, which 
also included a strong plea for the introduction of the 
metric system, is quite unique among the addresses of 
bank chairmen, and will, presumably, be published in 
ae, ame form. It was published in full in last Saturday's 

conomist and Statist. 
Emit Davies. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’ S List 





Now ect Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
MR. PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK 


THE BATTLES of the SOMME 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of “ The Soul of the War.” 
NEW CHEAP EDITION. 


THE SOUL OF THE WAR 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 2s. net. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES. 


FORCED TO FIGHT 
By ERICH ERICHSEN. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The narrative of a Schleswig Dane. 
“ Will remain for ever as pure gold . thrills and 
bites into the soul.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUTPOSTS OF THE FLEET 
By EDWARD NOBLE. Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Stories of the Merchant Service in Peace and War. 


JOSEPH PENNELL'S 


PICTURES OF WAR WORK 

With Notes by the Artist and an Introduction by H. G. 

WELLS. Cr. gto. 6s. net. 
A series of Drawings of the Munition Factories made by 

him with the authorization of the British Government. 











SAROJINI NAIDU’S NEW POEMS. 


THE BROKEN WING 


By SAROJINI NAIDU. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE DOGS OF WAR 

By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 5s. net. 
A thrilling story of love and intrigue during the early 

days of the defence of Liége. 


REGIMENT OF WOMEN 














By CLEMENCE DANE. 5s. net. 
‘ This remarkable novel.’ "—The Times. 

RED FLEECE 

By W. LEVINGTON COMFORT. 5s. net. 


An exciting tale full of movement and colour the scene 
of which is the Russian Front during the present war. 


WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


William De Morgan, by virtue of his rare gifts of humour 
and pathos, his love of humanity, and his virile charac- 
terization, stands alone among modern writers. 





Mr. Heinemann announces a New, Cheaper 
Uniform Edition of 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
In Seven vols. Each 4s. 6d. net. 
JOSEPH VANCE AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT A LIKELY STORY 
SOMEHOW GOOD IT NEVERCAN HAPPEN AGAIN 
WHEN GHOST M MEETS ( GHOST 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL ESPIONAGE 
will be undoubtedly renewed after the war, unless im- 
mediate precautions are taken to put a stop to it. Vide 
THE LICENSING PROPOSALS 
suggested on p. 77 of 


GERMANY’S ECONOMIC POSITION 
AND ENGLAND’S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY AFTER THE WAR. 

By G. B. DIBBLEE. Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 

‘An admirable and constructive suggestion as to the 
economic measures of défence which we must take against 
Germany after the war . . . will gain universal support.” 

—Daily Graphic. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL 
PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., London, W.C. 














PRICE THREEPENCE,. 


AnALLIED | 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and | 
| Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by | 
post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 











PEARSE 

















THE PROBLEM OF A_ FUTURE LIFE. 


164 pp. ; cloth, rs. net, by post rs. 3d. net. 


THE BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 
By E. S. P. HAYNES, 
Author of “‘ Religious Persecution,” &c. 
An admirable book on a topic of universal interest. 


London: Watts & Co., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 


Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 1565. 


FFICES TO LET, West Central District, two good rooms 
and store-room. Moderate rent. Electric light and telephone. Furnished 
or unfurnished.—B., Box 706, New STaTEsMaN. 























B's -SITTING-ROOM required by lady, to board with family ; 


Bayswater.—Full particulars and terms to H.L., c/o New STaTEsMAN 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch) 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1917 


Subscribed Capital, £22,947,804.0.0 Paid-up Capital, £4,780,792.10.0 


Reserve Fund, £4,000,000.0.0 


DIRECTORS. 
Sm EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


Tue Ricut Hon. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sm PERCY ELLY BATES. Bart., Liverpool. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. Sm JOSEPH WESTON-STEVENS, Bristol. 














ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq, Liverpool. JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea. tagcat 
Tus Rt. Hox. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B,London. | ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. | ae a. oe ee ee 
DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Lisndinam. | FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq, WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE., London. 
FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq., C.B., | Birmingham. | WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq. 
Birmingham. | THe Ricut Hon. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., London. | Coventry. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, E. W. WOOLLEY. Secretary: E. J. MORRIS. 
Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1916. Cr. 
; & 8. d, £ s. d,. 
To Capital Paid up, viz. :— By a » hand (including Gold Coin £7,000,000) 
£2 10s. per Share on 1,912,317 Cash at Bank of England 47,973,686 4 4 
Shares of £12 each _ .. ae 780,792 10 0 ” am... at S Cal and at Short Notice and Stock 
‘ Exchange Loans - oe a -. 8,844,377 19 10 
» Reserve Fund as os -- 4,000,000 0 0 
» Investments :— 
» Dividend payable on 1st preeaenes War Loans, at cost (of which £1,490,000 is 
1917 on ; o $22,703 9 11 foaged for Pubic and - x — ed and pereene 2 ¢ 
» Balance of Profit ond Less Actoun er bri vernmen' urities . 099, 
ie a . 243,588 5 10 Stocks Guaranteed by the British Government, 
i> -.celellanda India Stocks, Indian Railway Guaranteed 
9.347.084 5 9 Stocks and Debentures = 326,406 10 0 
nto British Railway Debenture and Preference 
” Current, Deposit and other Accounts 174,620,724 17 9 Stocks, British Corporation Stocks . 1,924,813 04 
» Acceptances on account of Cus- Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks and 
tomers .. Bi ES -» 7,220,780 12 2 Bonds .. an rae ne a +e 751,520 12 11 
Sundry Investments ms sin ot i 788,021 0 10 
» Bills of Exchange wi se a6 -- 23,336,817 0 9 


117,345,177 2 6 
» Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on 












































Security and other Accounts -. 63,868,856 17 4 
» Liabilities of Cunenens nd Acceptances as per 
contra .. . 7,220,780 12 2 
» Bank Premises, a Head Oltice ons enstes 2,753,725 3 8 
£191,188,539 15 8 | £191,188,539 15 8 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 31st December, 1916. Cr. 
£ 8. d; ‘ £ s. d. 
To Interim Dividend at a ~ os By Balance from last Account we ros ‘ag 113,597 15 2 
oe a June, “1916, » Net profits for the year ending 31st December, 
less Income Tax $44,217 1 3 1916, after ee for all Bad and Doubtfui 
»» Dividend payable on 1st February, Debts .. a . 1,686,968 15 6 
1917, at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum, less Income Tax. . $22,703 9 11 
» Investment Account ae SS 632,501 0 6 
» Payment a! a to Members 
of the Staff serving with His 
Majesty's Forces and ae to 
others .. 207,606 13 2 
» Balance carried forward ‘to next 
account .. He 243,538 5 10 
£1,750,566 10 8 £1,750,586 10 8 
EDWARD H. HOLDEN, CuarrmMan anp Manacine Direcror. H. SIMPSON GEF, 1 Dsepcrons. 


W. G. BRADSHAW, Dervuty-Cuarrman. PERCY E. BATES, ? 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-scction 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the 
Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained 
all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is popety drawn up so as to exhibit 
@ true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs acco to the best of our information and the explanations given to us 


chown by the books ef the Com: 
awe pany: ——sWHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Onanrenap Accowrra¥re, 


Lowpox, llth January, 1917. Auditors. 
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